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St {it poet’s ®orntr. 

THROUGH TAB WHEAT. 


I 



Once, when my heart and I were young. 

We wandered, restless, by sea and strand. 

And lingered a little apace among 
The grasay valleys of Switzerland ; ^ 

Where watchfal summits forever frown, 

Through blae air slanting, clear and keen. 
Wearing proudly their icy crown. 

While nappy hamlets smile between ; 

Where rapid torrents rejoicing run, 

Leaping the cliffis in strength and pride. 

Like snow-white ribbons, in wind and son. 
Flattering down the mountain side ; 

Where smoke-llke cloudings of tender bine 
Dapple the slopes in sunny spots. 

And sweetly change on a nearer view, 

To drifts of fairest forget-me-nots. 

Often at eve, when the sun was low. 

And the mountain shadows grew dark and vast, 
I watched the cottagers, wending slow 
Home to reat when their toll was past. 

Two walked lovingly side by side, 

Speaking softly, as lovers speak— 

He with an air of manly pride, 

8he with a blush on her son-browned cheek. 

Hand In hand, through the evening red. 

They went— through, the shadows damp and 
sweet— 

Choosing a narrow path that led 
On ana on through the growing wheat. 

Sunset touched him with rosy light, 

_ Sunset brightened her looBenea hair— 
oor and plain, they were fair to sight. 


Sunset brightened her looBenea hal 
Poor and plain, they were fair to slgfc 
For youth and love are forever fair. 


And often as Bunset charms the air— 

For the time and scene are vanished now— 

I think of that simple, loving pair, 

And wonder whether they kept their vow ; 

Whether under some mossy root 
Their wedded spirits serenely blent, 

They weave the even warp ana woof 
Or their quiet lives la calm content ; 

Or whether they parted in scorn or wrath. 

As myriad lovers have done before. 

And choosing each a separate path, 

Were thence divided for evermore ; 

Or whether still, as across the land 
The dewy shadows grow damp and sweet. 
Perennial lovers, with hand In hand, 

They walk, knee-deep, In the growing wheat. 

Flobbnc* Percy. 


A LITTLE WHILE- 


A little while a little love 
The hour yet bears for thee and me 
Who have not drawn the veil to see ; 
If still onr heaven be lit above. 

Thou merely at the day’s last sigh. 

Has felt toy soul prolong the tone ; 
And 1 have heard the night winds cry, 
And deemed its speech mine own. 

A little while a little love 
The scattering autumn boards for os. 
Whose bower is not yet ruinous. 

Nor quite unleaved onr songless grove. 
Only across the shaken boughs 
We hear the flood-tides seek the sea, 
And deep in both our hearts they rouse 
One wail for thee and me. 


A little while a little love 
May yet be onr®, who have not said 
The word It makes our eyes afraid. 

To know that each la thinking of 
Not yet the end ; be our Ups dumb 
In smiles a Utile season yet: 

I’ll tell thee when the end u come 
How we may best forget. 

Dahth Gabbikl Bomhtti. 


<®ur Special Contributors. 

THE DEACON’S BETTER HALF. 

BY SARAH r . SANBORN. 

“ O, dear,” thought Deacon Blodgett, as he 
jogged home with a molasses jug propped be- 
tween his feet, and a bag of flour and sundry 
traps in the back part of the wagon, “ how I 
wish Betsy was to home ; she’d know how to 
get me out of this hobble. I don’t see no way 
i under the sun but to let Findley have the 
1 money, and I know it’s like spilling water on 
' the ground, or pouring out dust that can’t be 
picked up again. O, dear, what made Betsy 
j go off to Harriman’s on a visit just now f She 
1 might have know’d I should get into some 
! such scrape.” 

The deacon sighed, and pulled up Old White, 
i who had stumbled from age and blindness 
against a flint in the road, and then he settled 
down, again with his shoulders round- 
ing and his stomach hollowing in, and the 
broad brim of his hat sloping down and show- 
ing by its brown stains how many times it had , 
served for a water-shed. 

The good old Deacon had a constitutional 
! inaptitude for saying No ! He was ridiculous- 
ly soft-hearted, and Joe Findley, a shiftless, 
good for nothing fellow, had got round him 
that morning with a piteous story about his 
wife’s sickness, and his own misfortunes, and 
how fifty dollars would enable him to pay the 
Doctor’s bill, and buy some seeds and imple- 
ments to work a piece of ground he had 
rented on shares. Joe was very penitent and 
made all manner of good promises, and had so 
worked upon the Deacon’s feelings, he had 
I half agreed to lend him the required sum, and 
! take a mortgage on his personal property 
1 which wasn’t worth sixpence. 

| Joe had got wiud of the fact, that Mrs. 
Blodgett was away from home, ar else he 
; would scarcely have proposed to drop ’round 
i in the evening and get the money. He had 
more than a fair share of impudence, but not 
sufficient to undergo the ordeal to which the 
shrewd, sensible Yankee woman would sub- 
ject him. 

Mrs. Blodgett had a reputation of her own. 
Nobody could pull the wool over her eyes; be- 
sides she was respected as a woman of excellent 
business judgment. She was a reading wo- 
man, and studied up the new ideas in agricul- 
ture, and understood the theory of a rota- 
tion of crops, sub-soiling, and top-dressing, and 
kept the Deacon posted up so that his fields 
| were rich and productive, and thrift reigned , 
, about his farm. 

Folks used to joke and say that the “ grey 
mare was the best horsa,” in the Blodgett es- 1 
tablishment, and the deacon well -knew what j 
he owed to his wife. There was a very soft 
side of his kind old heart; that leaned towards 
Abigail Findley, Joe’s wife. There nqver had 
been any children in the deacon’s house, and 


when Abby was a young rosy, cheeked lass 
she came to live with the childless couple, and 
brought a great deal of sunshine to the still 
house. When Findley began to pome a court* 
ing, and to hang ’round, Mrs. Blodgett had ex- 
postulated. She knew the Findley tribe all 
through ; they were made of poor stuff. There 
wasn’t any more principle in the old man than 
woody fibre in an elder stalk, and the boys 
were just like him. But it was the old story 
over again with Abby ; she cried and moped, 
and fell into the dumps, and the npehdt of the 
business was that she went oft with Joe to 
the minister’s one night, and got married. 
Joe didn’t prove a good husband, and in a few 
years the pretty girl grew to be a sad, peaked- 
faced woman. Mrs. Blodgett was a little hard 
towards her, perhaps. She was in the habit 
of repeating the saying that “Those who 
make their bed must lie in it but the simple- 
hearted old deacon always yearned towards 
his “ girl,” as he called her. He had done her 
many a sneaking kindness, and Joe, unblessed 
with a vestage of modesty, had tried to take 
advantage of his good will more than once, but 
the Deacon’s wife had always headed him off. 
It seemed, now, however, that at least half of 
the hundred dollars locked up in a bureau draw 
of the farm-house would go into the worthless 
fellow’s pocket and be frittered and fooled 
away without doing poor Abby any particular 
good. This thought teased the old deacon, 
but he could not well see how he was to get 
clear of the scrape without Betsy’s aid. 

Betsy, the deacon’s better half, had gone to 
spend the day and night with Mrs. Harriman, 
an old friend, at a distance of some miles from 
home. She had a way of leaving her spouse 
to shift for himself on occasions, because 1 
suspect she knew that was one method of 
making a man appreciate a good wife. To 
use her own words : “ There’s nothing that 
brings a man, if he’s fractious, so quick to his 
marrer-bones as for the women-folks to leave 
him to his own devices, and if he ain’t frac- 
tious or hectoring, but about as good fts the 
common run, it don’t do him any harm,” 

The Deacon’s wife believed in a strict ortho- 
dox system of discipline for husbands. 

When her spouse reached home the kitchen 
fire was out, and the big clock in the comer 
according with his inward symptoms, showed 
that it was about time to get something to eat. 
He fumbled around in the buttery, and secured 
at last a large blue bowl of milk, a loaf of Mrs. 
Blodgett’s beautiful white bread, so white, 
so fine in the grain, with such a golden crust, 
as she alone knew how to produce, then an 
apple pie, and a goodly section of ginger- 
bread. 

i These things had their soothing influence, 
but still the old man was ill at ease, and the 
harden of his thoughts was, “If Betsy was 
only to home.” 

Meantime, Mrs. Harriman and Mrs. Blod- 
gett were having what country-folks call a 
“ real old-fashioned visit.” The hostess had 





exerted herself to get up a dinner, and while 
Mrs. Blodgett was doing ample justice to 
the veal potpie and dumplings, I fear she for- 
got to compassionate the deacon’s solitary 
bowl of bread and milk ; she was a rigid ad- 
herent to principle, and one of her principles 
was that an occasional dose of discipline, dis- 
comfort and loneliness is good for a man’s 
soul. 

After dinner there was another set-down 
visit, with reminiscences of their girlhood and 
recollections of the paring bees and spelling 
schools they had attended years before, with 
occasional digressions to family histories, and 
funerals — Mrs. Harriman’s favorite theme for 
light conversation. 

Mrs. Blodgett had knit half the leg of a blue 
yarn stocking for the deacon, and was turning 
the heel when she happened 0Uift her eyes, 
and there, behold, was the veritable man, driv- 
ing in at the big gate of the faim-house yard. 

“ Sakes alive ! if there ain’t the deacon !” 
exclaimed Mrs. Blodgett ; “ I wonder what’s 
to pay now ?” 

Mrs. Harriman ran to the door on hospita- 
ble thoughts intent. 

“ Get right out, deacon,” cried she, “and I’ll 
have your horse put up in the barn.” 

“ No," said the deacon, maintaining his seat 
in the wagon ; “ I want iny wife Betsy. Sor- 
ry to spile her visit; but you see I can’t spare 
her any longer.” 

Mrs. Harriman was full of regrets, as she 
helped her friend on with her vesite, and tied 
the brown ribbon bow under her chin. 

“ Law ! it’s just as I expected,” said the dea- 
con’s wife, chuckling a little. “ I always say 
I’m going to stay all night ; but I never do — 
the deacon’s sure to come poking along. Men 
are helpless creeters; they hain’t no kind of 
idee of taking care of themselves, and they 
get tired of their own company dretful 
quick.” 

On the way home the story all leaked out 
about Findley, and the deacon’s wife thought 
she should know how to handle him if he 
came “ snooping ” around the premises. But 
he did not come. He got near enough to the 
farm house to see the shadow of Mrs. Blod- 
gett on the kitchen wall, and then he knew it 
was no use, and slunk away home without the 
medicine the doctor had ordered for Abby, 
and without the few pounds of beefsteak he 
meant should give him and his little boy a 
good square meal, a luxury they had not en- 
joyed for some time. 

That night Bobby’s neglected little head 
rested on his mother’s bosom as he slept the 
sleep of childhood ; but she lay awake during 
the dead hours, and some bitter tears soaked 
into her pillow. 

The next morning the deacon’s wife ex- 
erted herself to get a good breakfast, and if 
anybody knew how that sort of thing is done 
she was the woman. The deacon sat down 
and took a flap-jack, one of Betsey’s own on 
his plate, but somehow the very first mouth- 
ful seemed to choke him, so at last he put by 
his knife and fork. 

“ Betsy,” said he, “ I can’t be easy about 
Abby, and that boy of hers. ’Taint Christian 
to hold a grudge always, even if folks are 
sometimes left to the hardness of their own 
hearts, and the blindness of their own eyes — 
stiff-necked and uncircumcised, the Bible sa3 r s. 
Abby was a young creature, and she never 
could think ill of anybody. That’s the rea- 
son she got took in by Findley.” 


“ She might have been advised by them 
older and wiser than ahewas,” said the dea- 
con’s wife a little tartly. 

" “ I know it, Betsy, I know it ; hut then we 
are commanded to forgive, and just look how 
it is with us ; we haven’t a chick or child in 
the world, and there ain’t no use living if we 
can’t help along them that needs help. It 
seems to me as if the finger of Providence was 
pointing right to Abby and her boy, and show- 
ing us how to give thanks for all our mercies 
by doing a little mite of good.” 

Mrs. Blodgett was stirring her tea around and 
around. “Deacon," said she, “You’d give 
the shirt off your back if it wasn’t for me 
The house would be nothing but a hospital 
for all the shiftless, slack, lazy creeters, in the 
country. But I won’t have ’em here bringing 
in their dirt and bad smells, and eating up our 
substance. But there is one thing you may 
do ; you may hitch up this afternoon and go 
over and fetch Abby and the boy home with 
you. They can stay any way, until Abby gets 
well. We’ll put Findley on probation, and 
let him work on the farm ; but he shan’t board 
here. I won’t be cooking up victuals for the 
lout. Pay him wages and let him shift for 
himself. He may come once a weefc to sec* 
Abby, and then he’s got to mind his P’s and 
Q’s. The fact is we will give him a chance to 
do better.” 

The old deacon rubbed his eyes, and a sep- 
arate sunbeam shone out of each wrinkle, 
“ Betsy,” said he, “ you’re the likeliest woman 
I ever saw.” 


BEWILDERMENT. 

BT LEWI8E. 

I wish somebody could tell me what is the 
matter. Either I am not I, or else our Gail 
Hamilton of old is not the dear old Gail, but 
some other Gail who has sprung up of late. 
And still there is a resemblance. I find my- 
self reading her articles in the Independent 
through to the end, as I read her essays of 
yore in the National Era ; but there is a dif- 
ference, and I do not like that difierence. I 
shake my head over it ; I ponder upon it, but 
when my friends ask me, “ Have you seen 
Gail Hamilton’s last article ? ” I reply, “ Yes, 
I gue68 she is all right, only she thinks the 
women are pretty nearly through the woods, 
and instead of defending them any longer, that 
it is about time to begin lecturing them.” 

You see that, although my words conceal 
my fears, and though I secretly grieve at her 
seeming defection, I am not willing to give 
her up, or even to utter a disloyal thought. I 
silently ask myself, “ Am I dazed — am I be- 
wildered, or is she ? ” It must be myself, and 
I feel alarmed. Visions of darkly-looming 
hospitals and terrible keepers rise before my 
mental vision, and I rub my eyes, smoothing 
out the lines upon my “ corrugated brow,” 
and again attempt to follow and understand 
her ; for I cannot believe that nut-sound head 
of hers has been turned while in Washington. 
No, not even by a “ Sherman brigade,” of 
either men or woman, or both together. And 
so I do not know what to make of it. Right 
at my fingers ends (when not lent to some 
friend) is lying “Woman’s Wrongs,” at my 
elbow is the “ New Atmosphere,” and within 
call is “ Gala Days,” with its marvellous 
“ Spasm of Sense, &c.” 

I must tell you the history of my “ Wo- 


man’s Wrongs.” I was going a journey and 
I wanted a drinking-cup of my very own, so 
I went to the only book and jewelry store in 
the village whereNL ft was sojourning, and se- 
lected a plain, silver-plated, gold-lined one for 
my use ; but just then I glanced at the titles 
of books opposite me, on the shelves above 
the show-case, and my attention was attracted 
by that work of hers, which I had heard of, 
but never seen. I decided to. forego the cup 
and to drink from that fount. 

While absorbed with my book, in a crowd- 
ed depot, at a junction — pencil in hand, maik- 
ing here and there a sentence, a plain, care- 
worn, middle-aged woman, sitting near me, 
noticing my abstraction, inquired w r hat I was 
reading. Now, I knew I should attract atten- 
tion if I mentioned the startling title, so I 
turned the back of the book towards her that 
she might read it. The old lady spoke right 
out in meeting ; for (heaving a great sigh) she 
breathed forth, “ There are woman’s wrongs 
enough, God knows.” Pretty soon, moving a 
little closer, she inquired in a lower voice, 
“ Are you a speaker ?” I said, “ No, I am only 
a reader.” After a little, edging still nearer, 
she asked, “ Which way are you going ? ” I 
replied that “ I was going West.” Fetching 
another sigh she said, “ Well, I am going 
East, but I wish I was going your way.” Will 
I ever forget that sorrowful woman ? 

One of Gail Hamilton’s first articles in the 
Independent was upon the unreliability of wo- 
men in business matters, and their disregard 
of promises. I thought then has Gail ever 
had a tenant ? Has she ever built or repaired 
a house ? Has she ever had to employ a car- 
penter, or mason, or teamster ? Has she never 
been obliged to employ a shoemaker ? I had 
been so universally disappointed in them all 
that when she claimed that men were reliable 
and women were not, “ I couldn’t see it” 

“lam well aware that it “ takes more than 
one swallow,” bluejay, robin, or even meadow- 
lark, to make a summer; but I also know that 
my experience is far from being exceptional. 
I have found washwomen, sewing-girls, and 
even the much abused maid-of-all-work, quite 
as reliable as laboring men — mechanics, &c. 

The tailors and dentists would not pay their 
rent acording to written contract, and the law- 
yers would so deceive me and put me off about 
my business matters, that I had to “ set one 
rogue to catching another.” Had to get one 
lawyer to hunt up mislaid, neglected and un- 
recorded documents, entrusted to the care of 
another, who had been prepaid for getting 
them recorded. 

Actually, in renting a building, the lower 
part as clothing store, the upper rooms as 
offices to a lawyer, photograph artist, and 
dentist, and the back part as a paint shop, I 
could not collect money enough of them all to 
pay ground rent, and had to sell the building 
or have it moved off. That routed them and set 
them to thinking a littl &—juxt a little. To get 
my rent at all, I had to have every old wagon 
and kitchen chair painted ; got the tailor to 
make little boy’s suits that I might have made 
on a machine, obtained by paying part cash 
when sufficient rent was due to cover the cost ; 
had all my friends who required the services 
of a lawyer, employ my tenant ; had oiir pic- 
tures taken ad infinitum ; had our teeth all 
filled, and as many extracted as the circum- 
stances of the case would permit, and then 
had to take a note at last from that same den- 



®fer 


tlat for rent, turning it out to our dilatory ma- 
son, who was fortunately in need of a new 
set of teeth. I might about as well have 
taken it in cats and dogs. 

While repairing a house, my carpenter who 
had failed to “ come to time,” in regard to his 
work, called at my door one bright summer 
morning to inquire for “ our mutual mason,” 
(a weak brother of my church) and upon be- 
ing told that “ I was sure I did not know 
where he was — that he had promised to work 
for me that day,” he said, “ Well, if you don’t 
make him keep his promises better. I will have 
him churched.” 

Said I, “ Mr. ,8. let me tell you a little 
story: In a certain case brought before a 
celebrated judge, an attempt was made to im- 
peach a mechanic. The judge inquired on 
what grounds this attempt was made, and a 
witness was brought upon the stand, who 
testified that the man never kept his promises 
in regard to work. ‘ Oh,’ said the judge, * if 
that is all you might, in that way, impeach 
every mechanic in the United 8tates.’ Bring 
on your man.’ ” 

Mr. S. comprehending the implied reproof 
in my “ little story ” (the first he had received 
from me,) turned on his heel, shook his head, 
and with a little laugh, said, “ He was a wise 
judge, wasn’t he ? ” I heard no more about 
my poor, hard-working brother being 
churched. His judgment simply was not good 
enough to enable him to make his calculations 
quite right, and in his ambition to “ get on ” 
in the world, he uudertook more than the 
weather and human infirmities would permit 
of immediate accomplishment. There was 
needed only a little consideration and pa- 
tience upon the part of all, and the November 
snows would see all his plans executed. I do 
not see how Gail can “Dodge” that judge’s 
decision, or the carpenter’s admission of his 
wisdom. 

If I mistake not, she has asserted that wo- 
men have not natural business talent. Have 
the emancipated field slaves natural business 
talent, or has it yet to be developed ? When 
she can show that women in business and the 
professions are equally respected with men 
engaged in similar occupations, then will have 
arrived the time for developing her talent in 
that direction. The spruce young clerk of a 
store, in small towns and cities, is a “ young 
gentleman ” who, if his acquaintance is casu- 
ally made, is invited into the first society, 
while the neatly attired and interesting young 
lady, measuring ribbons opposite, is only 
“ that girl who works in a store.” When it 
becomes as common for the daughters as the 
sons of persons of me^ns, to have an employ- 
ment, then will this stigma attaching to fe- 
male labor be done away with in a measure'. 

To be sure, Gail quotes in her last article 
numerous instances of women succeeding in 
business, thus “ blowing hot and cold ” in suc- 
cessive breaths ; but I know, and she must 
know, that they have succeeded Wy ignoring 
the world^and living above it, or below it. 

She aays-fhat “ the normal state of woman 
is to be honorably dependent ; ” but no woman 
can be dependent and retain her self-respect 
and peace of mind for any length of time, un- 
less she be wife and mother, and then there 
should be no dependence about it; but an 
equal partnership, with equal interests and 
equal rights. Very good, if not the best, of 
fathers and brothers, sometimes make their 


j dependent daughters and sisters feel that they 
are a burthen, and they like no better to be 
asked, “ how they spent that last dollar given 
them,” than did the dependent wife Gail told 
us about long ago. She must not think be- 
cause she wields an industrious, vigorous, and 
eloquent pen, which brings its reward spiritu- 
ally and terrqjorally, (though no doubt very, 
very wearisome at times), that idleness is a 
blessing. Young women “ connot satisfy the 
unrest of their bouIb ” crotcheting tidies, and 
working worsted dogs and horses, any more 
than can “ young men in dry goods stores.” 
“ The wheel,” to quote Gail’s own words, “ is 
not vet out of the mud.” If woman has been 
“ stoned to Coma ” shall she not have time to 
resuscitate ? She is not yet “ through the 
TfSods,” although there is light ahead ; for 
our brave pilots (of whom must I say she has 
been one ?) are vigorously removing the rank 
growth of underbrush and parting the heavy 
boughs, thus revealing God’s blue sky over- 
head, and giving us a glimpse of the glorious 
sunshine of universal freedom. But centuries 
may be required before the “ vine ” will learn 
the native strength of its fibre. Before the 
world will cease to trample it underfoot when 
an opportunity offers, or before it will cor- 
dially acknowledge that the “ vine ” is as use- 
ful as well as more graceful than the “ oak,” 
and that the more culture it receives, and the 
more the restraining, vexing lower branches 
of the tree are pruned away, thus admitting 
the blessed air, and dews, and sunshine of 
heaven, and permitting greater freedom of 
g-rowth, the better it will be enabled to become 
a more noble, self-sustaining, and fruitful | 
vine ; and if it twines at all, it will only be 
among the topmost boughs, about the highest 
nature of the tree. * 

Gail’s later pen-craft reminds me of the 
back- track or devious route from “ the straight 
and narrow path,” which wes taken by a 
much-beloved, and much-revered Christian 
gentleman after the emancipation of the ne- 
gro, by so doing, leaving “ out in the cold ” 
that poor creature who was but just “ through 
the woods,” and still dispossessed of all that 
should have been his own (in this nineteenth 
century of Christian civilization) by the land 
pirates who had infested the domain of ed- 
ucation, of self-reliance, of energy, and of 
capital. And woman -may need to bask awhile 
in the sunshine of freedom, to invigorate her 
weakened faculties before she even starts for 
that goal which she is destined to gain. 

I only hope and trust that our hitherto ad- 
mired Gail may be as wise as the gentleman 
alluded to, and see her error before it is too 
late, and not continue to apply her curious and 
original lash to the snubbed subdued forms 
and yet sore backs of still disenfranchised 
womanhood. j 

I know not how much “ muscle ” Gail may 
have, but I am sure she has “ nerve,” and I do 
not doubt she will still consider the “ should- 
ers ” of her “ sisters ” more than the “ ices ” of 
gentlemen ; and thus will her “ fingers ” re- 
tain their M grasp,” and her “ protest” its 
“ power.” 

1 wish we might hear no more of the ‘ dis- 
ability ” of woman, of her “ need of qualities 
I more than opportunities,” until she is freed 
from that greater disability and iniquity of 
human bondage. Why, she is only allpjved 
to breathe now, or to speak above a whisper, 
or appear in the streets unveiled, except by 
the sufferance of the- few righteous rulers of 
the nation. 


A BRAVE WOMAN. 



The household of Sir Thomas Moore was a 
model. According to Erasmus, he dwelt in a 
commodious house on the banks of the 
Thames, near London. His family consisted 
of his wife, son, daugbter-in-law, three daugh- 
ters and their husbands, with eleven grand- 
children. His house might have been called 
an academy of Plato; but Erasmus held it 
1 rather a school of Christian goodness, in 
which piety, virtue and the liberal sciences 
were studied by every individual of the fami- 
ly. No wrangling or intemperate language 
was ever heard there ; no one was idle ; cour- 
tesy and benevolence prevailed ; and all duties 
were performed with alacrity and cheerful- 
ness. 

Mrs. Roper, the eldest daughter of Sir 
Thomas, was distinguished for her talents. 
She wrote Latin in a pure and elegant style. 
Her letters to her father were so able that he 
was wont to show them to distinguished per- 
sonages, from whom they received merited 
encomiums. 

When Sir Thomas was committed to the 
Tower by Henry VIII. for refusing to take 
the oath of supremacy to that monarch, this 
noble woman was indefatigable in her devo- 
tion to her father. By every argument, ex- 
postulation and entreaty, she sought to induce 
him to comply with the King’s command, as 
she had herself done, making, as she did.in her 
own case, this reservation, “ as far as would 
stand \oiih the law of Ood." 

While proceeding to the Tower after her 
father’s sentence, as he was being conducted 
thither, she rushed through the crowd and 
pa3t the guard, and threw herself upon his 
neck. The guards were melted with com- 
passion at this display of filial devotion. 

“ My dear Margaret,” said the father, “ sub- 
mit with patience ; grieve no longer for me ; it 
is the will of God, and must be borne.” 

Thereupon he tenderly embraced her, and 
withdrew himself from her. Soon after, she 
again rushed towards him and frantically cast 
herself upon his bosom. His cheeks were 
bathed in tears at this demonstration of affec- 
tion. Entreating her prayers for him, he bade 
her a last adieu. 

Margaret devoted herself thereafter to the 
disposition of his remains. The body was 
buried in the chancel of the church of Chelsea. 
The bead, which was exposed for fourteen 
days'upon London Bridge, was purchased by 
Margaret, and subsequently interred with her, 
according to some, in her arms ; according to 
others, it was put in a leaden casket and 
placed upon hef coffin. 

The king, enraged by her conduct in secur- 
ing her father’s head from the Thames, into 
which it would have been thrown, committed 
her to prison, from which she was, after vain 
attempts to subdue her courage by menaces 
liberated, and restored to her family. She 
survived her father nine years, and died in the 
thirty-sixth year of her age. 

No woman ever reflected great or lustre upon 
her sex than Margaret Moore. Her mental 

enius only served to ma\e the more resplen- 

ent her womanly tenderness and devoted 
love. This point is respectfully urged upon 
the consideration of our friends of the other 
side, who believe a woman naturally becomes 
coarse and masculine, as she is endowed with 
intellectual giftfr— in other words, as she be- 
comes” strong-minded.” 


ftoits ^bout ®Inmtn. 


— Divorces — The turn of the tied. 

— The most popular nine in or out of the 
numerals — femi-nine. 

— Always strive to be with those more ex- 
cellent than yourself. 

—Miss Ellen Canby has been appointed 
Postmistress, at Aiken, South Carolina. 

— How long will it be before women are 
prouder of being called strong-minded than of 
being reputed weak-minded ? 

— Miss Bremer maintained that you can get 
anything you like from a man if you will only 
have something nice to pop into his mouth. 

— Mrs. Martha Walker Cook, sister of the 
late Robert J. Walker, is said txfhe one of the 
most scholarly women America has ever pro- 
duced. 

— A country clergyman says he has married 
but one couple in a year, and they paid him 
nothing, staid to dinner, as it was a rainy day, 
and then borrowed his umbrella when they 
left, which he has never seen since. 

— Miss Phoebe Cousins, of St. Louis, will 
complete her law studies in a few weeks, and 
is preparing to graduate early in May. We 
believe, then and thereafter, Missouri will have 
at least one honest lawyer. 

— A New England paper nominates as the 
woman suffrage ticket : For President, Chas. 
Sumner; for Vice-President, Susan B. An- 
thony. This is a sound ticket, at least, so far 
as the Vice-President is concerned. 

— George Sand publishes a card, in which 
she says : “ It is a mendacious report which 
my enemies have circulated throughout the . 
country that my pecuniary embarrassments 
have compelled me to offer N&hant for sale. I ! 
want to keep it.” 

— Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, during the 
past season, filled fifty-Bix lecture engage- 
ments, and found herself at three different 
times beyond the Mississippi. It is stated that 
she means to occupy her summer with some 
theologo-scientific studies on the origin of 
man, and oth er evils. 

— A music teacher once wrote that the “ art 
of playing the violin requires the nicest per- 
ception and the most sense of any art in the 
known world.” Whereupon a Western editor 
comments thus : “ The art of publishing a 
newspaper and making it pay, and at the 
same time making it please everybody, beats 
fidlin’ higher than a kite.” 

— Somebody, with wise forecaste, remarks 
that “ the day is not far off when decency will 
not be, as it usually is now, a bar to political 
preferment ; when the ballot-box, purified by 
woman’s presence, will be made respectable, 
and when moral principles will not damn a 
candidate or a party!” 

— The Golden Age says : 

“The papers still persist In calling Mrs.f hosbe H&nna- 
ford, minister of a church in New Haven, “ pastorees." 
It is quite time this antiquated bit of silliness were 
a llowed to drop into deserved neglect ; but if people 
will persist in the use of each a barbarism, let them 
be consistent, and ssy teacher ess, writer ess and cook- 
ess also.” 

—The Independent vary pertinently remarks 
that “ Among the women who dance the Ger- 
man, woman suffrage is in the last degree un- 
popular, no doubt ; but the women who trans- 
late German will, in the long run, have most 
influence, and their verdict seems to be quite 
the other way. 


— Fanny Fern gives a bit of personal expe- 
rience thnsly : “ A woman, by taking a big 
basket in her hand and leaving her hoops at 
home, and pinning an old shawl over her 
head, and tying a calico apron around her 
waist, may go unmolested at any hour in the 
evening. I know it, because I have tried it, 
when I felt like having a * prowl ’ all alone 
and a good ‘ think,’ without every puppy say- 
ing at every step, 1 a pleasant evening, miss.’ ” 

— The Stowes are breaking up their family 
home at Hartford, and probably will never 
resume it again. The winters are too cold, 
and the summers are too hot for Mrs. Stowe’s 
health. Professor Stowe and his wife spend 
the spring and early summer in New York 
and in Stockbridge, after which the family 
will establish themselves at the seaside for 
the rest of the season. 

— Here is the record of a courageous deed, 
performed by a woman, in aid of the “ puir 
dumb beasties ,” which Mr. Henry Bergh ought 
to have printed in letters of gold, framed and 
hung up in his office : 

A daughter of Mr. John Fields, of 8t. Albans, Ver- 
mont, entered her father's burning barn last week, and 
while the Are was dropping npon her head, burning it 
to a blister, released several head of cattle and three 
horses. 8he also wielded an ax with the strength of 
an athletic man, demolishing a hog-pen and driving the 
inmates from danger. 

— Dr. Dio Lewis tells a little story which 
might afford a hint to many struggling fathers 
who are wearing their lives out, eaten up with 
the moth of anxiety that their daughters may 
live in idleness and keep up appearances. A 
man had three daughters and two sons. He 
was a shopkeeper, and the three girls did 
nothing but dress, make calls, receive calls, go 
shopping, etc. The business declined until at 
last the father called his daughters together 
and told them he was in debt, and the only 
chance for the family was that the girls should 
take hold and help him carry on the business. 
This they did ; the clerks were discharged, 
the daughters became useful and industrious, 
and the family was saved from poverty and 
distress. 

— Mr. Ruskin at a recent meeting in Lon 
don, for the benefit of the French female 
refugees, told Miss Faithfullthat he heartily 
sympathized with her purpose of defining 
woman's sphere, and added, “ It is as refresh- 
ing as the dew’s, and defined as the moon’s, but 
it is not the rain’s or the sun’s.” Miss Faith- 
full agreed in this view, but remarked that the 
dark places of the earth need the pure light of 
the moon, and the barren mountain side looks 
for the refreshing dew as eagerly as the valley ^ 
and our duty is not to cramp and imprison for 
our own short-sighted, selfish ends what was 
intended for the widest and largest service — 
service, doubtless, differing in kind but 
equally indispensible. 

— A writer to one of the newspapers says that 
the principal strength of the’ woman suffrage 
movement lies in the fact that no advocate of 
the cause ever becomes a backslider. The 
strength of the reform lies in the earnestness 
and zeal of its supporters. Another source of 
strength is the intelligence and culture of the 
converts. It is safe to say that there are more 
broad minds and unfettered intellects in 
sympathy with this cause than ever yet united 
for the good of society. Our forces cannot be 
estimated by .figures merely, but must be 
judged by the value of the heads and hearts 
that fill the ranks. 


—Woman’s rights, from a Shaker stand- 
point, was giverrby a Shaker elder, who held 
forth in Dorset, Vtvflfca-other day. He advo- 
cated female suffrage, and exhorted his hear- 
ers to withhold suffrage from men of war, 
and from men who would marry, for, thun- 
dered he, “ whosoever will many will fight.” 

— The practical measures women are taking 
to promote Tampe ranee augur well for the 
future. They have the greatest stake in the 
suppression of the dram shops, and are just 
beginning to find out that there is a better 
way to meet the evils of life than to sit down 
under them supinely. Witness the follow- 
ing : “ The ladies of Ithaca, N. Y., number- 
ing over twelve hundred, have signed an ap- 
peal to the electors of that village, to elect a 
Board of Trustees that will grant no license 
for the sale of intoxicating drinks in the 
place.” 

— The friends of peace are invited to attend 
the Fifth Anniversary of the Universal Peace 
Union, at Cooper Institute (Room No. 24), on 
Wednesday, May 10th, 1871, at 10 A. M., 2* 
P. M., and 8 P. M. Speakers — Julia Ward 
Howe, Elihu Burritt, Lucretia Mott, Lillie 
Devereux Blake, George Drury, Levi K. Jos- 
lin, Aaron M. Powell, Alex. Delmar, Z. C. 
Whipple, and several of the officers of branch 
societies and kindred associations. 

— The Citizen and Round Table comes very 
generously to the defence of the girls in the 
Treasury Department at Washington. It 
says ; 

Women, no matter hew pretty— and the prettier, the 
stronger the case— who work eight hoars steadily and 
laboriously at a respectable employment in order to 
earn a dollar and a half or a dollar and three-quarters, 
are not likely to be bad. The “ wages of sin ” are al- 
together higher than that sum In this world, whatever 
they may be in the next Vice gives luxury, display 
and ease for a time at least and the industrious, hard- 
working man or woman rarely or never belongs to the 
vicious classes. 

—Somebody expatiating on the exploits of 
one House, a notorious special pleader in cases 
of marital infelicity, calls attention to the lax 
divorce laws of Connecticut, where it is en- 
tirely discretionary with the judge to say what 
does and what does not defeat the purpose of 
marriage, makes the following sensible re- 
marks : 

“ We desire simply to show that a uniform law of 
divorce for all the States is imperatively demanded in 
order to prevent social demoarlization. A law in force 
in every State of the Union that would render any per- 
son going beyond the Jurisdiction of the courts of his 
or her own district, for the purpose of obtaining a de- 
cree of divorce, guilty of a misdemeanor, and the whole 
horde of divorce lawyers would find their occupation 
gone.” 

— The sums awarded by the English Courts 
to Mr. and Mrs. Goldschmitt, for libels 
printed in the newspapers, appear to be 
out .of all proportion to the injuries sus- 
tained by the plaintiffs. How two or three 
journals can be prosecuted successfully for 
copying an item which has someway or other 
got into the maelstrom of the press, and can 
no mare be traced to its ssurce than a grain 
of dust floating in the air, seems very strange. 
Doubtless, editors are blame-worthy for help- 
ing to spread unpleasant personal facts, al- 
though they may be as true as truth. If the 
decision in the case referred to puts a check 
on the indecent trade in the misfortunes, 
shames, and disgraces,— not to mention libels 
of public characters, an excellent purpose will 
be subserved. 




— Mrs. Howe is untiring in her efforts to 
bring about an International Peace Confer- 
ence. She writes to the Advocate of Peace that 
her own appeal inaugurating the movement 
has been translated into five languages, and 
distributed largely in England and on the 
Continent She has kept up a large European 
correspondence in furtherance of her plan, 
and measures are about to be taken for peace 
congresses of women in various parts of Eu- 
rope. Every true philanthropist must wish 
her God speed in this noble work. 

— The first annual meeting of the Reform 
League will be held in Steinway Hall, New 
York, on Tuesday, May 9th, at 10i A. M. 
Prominent among the topics for discussion 
will be the condition of affairs at the <Sbuth 
and the St Domingo scheme. Among the 
speakers expected to address the meeting may 
be named Wendell Philips, Julia Ward Howe, 
Robert Purvis, Frederick Douglass, and Rev. 
Samuel J. May. Lucretia Mott, venerated and 
beloved by all, hopes to be present, and the 
occasion bids fair to be most inspiring. 

— A Philadelphia paper, while speaking of 
Miss Cobbe’s scheme for a Londen club-house, 
says, in relation to the ladies of the city of 
broterly love : — 

“ They want a place where a neat, inviting lunch will 
find It* place between the dinner* and creams, where 
they can take their bonnets off and wash their faceB if 
they choose ; where they can have the dn*t brushed 
from their dre**e* ; where they may meet their lady 
friends, and in a word, have under a different system, 
the advantage* a clnb-honse would offer them. 

Don’t the ladies of New York and its en- 
virons need just such a place as is here de- 
scribed ? We think they do. 

—“Mrs. N. M. Henry 1* a popular clergywoman in 
Missouri, where ahe act* a* rector, does the singing for 
the congregation, preaches three times a week, looks 
after the morals of the church members, and takes care 
of six little children. The Rev. N. M. Henry's indus- 
try and energy certainly cannot be questioned.” 

We should be glad to know something about 
the Rev. N. M. Henry’s better or woreer half- 
It would appear from the above that he does 
not bear up his end of the rope. Looking af- 
ter the morals of an ordinary congregation 
would keep one woman prerty lively, not to 
speak of all the other duties enumerated. Af- 
ter this example let no one venture to pro- 
claim that the capacity of woman is less than 
that of the self-styled lords of creation. 

— What business has the public with Mrs. 
Fair’s and Mr. Crittendon’s love letters ? Many 
of the respectable journals of the country, in 
one form or another, have been asking this 
and similar questions for some days past, and 
yet the public appetite is not one whit less 
keen for these choice morsels and tid-bits of 
scandal. Has the criminal at the bar no I 
rights which anybody is bound to respect ? 
The letters in question prove nothing in regard j 
to the killing of Mr. Crittendon any more j 
than did the private correspondence which 
was so shamelessly dragged forth during the 
MacFarland-Richardson trial. The Rev. Mr. 
Talmagc, of Brooklyn, and the essayist before 
the Radical Club, Boston, who spoke so ably 
of what he knew, have both been deploring 
the corruptions of the press ; but the people 
are to blame : the people ask for this kind of 
carrion, and the press "only gives what is de- 
manded. Let the people stop subscribing to 
newspapers which introduce to their families 
a knowledge of pruriency, a record of uncon- 
trolled passions and loose lives, and the nuis- 
ance will soon abate. 


— A ladies’ fair has been held lately in 
Brooklyn, for an excellent object, viz : to fur- 
nish funds for 8t Mary’s Hospital and Found- 
ling Asylum, and in connection with it the 
Tribune takes occasion to reproach the cus- 
tom of raffling, which is only a species of 
gambling, for the furtherance of religious and 
charitable objects. This seems to us extremely 
just and well timed. Women should never 
allow their moral sense to be blinded by zeal 
for good works. Stripped of Its accessories 
raffling does not differ so very much from keno 
or faro, and all right-minded women ongbt to 
hesitate long before they attempt to promote 
benevolent ends at the expense of the moral 
sentiments. 

— Grace Greenwood says that “ last spring, 
in a conversation with the Hon. Lyulph Stan- 
ley, son of Lord Stanley, of Alderney, on this 
suffrage subject, I told him what we had to 
endure from editors, reporters, Jenkins, and 
Mrs. Grundy, and he expressed great surprise, 
saying, that in England — aristocratic, conser- 
vative, feudal England — it was so far different 
that the movement was not only respected for 
the sake of its eminent advocates, but, when 
opposed, argued against with entire fairness 
and courtesy. His sister, Lady Amberly, and 
her associates, he said, were neither sent into 
Coventry by high fashion, nor personally ridi- 
culed and vilified by the papers. Surely their 
‘ lines are cast in pleasant places.’ ” 

— The Ohio woman Buffragists have pre- 
sented a strong petition to the Legislature of 
that State, in which the following passage oc- 
curs relative to the contrast between the 
rights of aliens and the rights of free-born 
American women : 

The alien, who is taxed for property that is protect- 
ed, has the right of citizenship open in every State, so 
that if he is not entitled to its imnmnltles he Is not 
debarred them, but chooses freely to retain his alle- 
giance to some other government Yet under these 
circumstances he is not deprived of any of the advan- 
tages of his own industry and thrift bnt may acquire 
and will property, rear children and provide for their 
guardianship, without any embarrassing restrictions. 

1 In this the foreign citizen is to be envied in compari- 
son with your daughters, who, upon marriage, lose a 
large share of their personal rights, and come into 
I legal disabilities that deprive them of former rights of 
| guardianship and administration, as well as the right 
to dispose by will of any property that may be jointly 
acquired during coverture, a right which the husband 
freely exercises over two-thirds of such property in 
most, if not all. the States of the Union. 

— At a recent meeting in Washington of the 
sixty-seven ladies who were refused registra- 
tion on the 14th inst, a number present signi- 
fied their intention to make affidavits, and in- 
stitute proceedings in court The following 
is the form of affidavit to be filed and signed : 

makes oath that she is a citizen of the United 

States, of full age, and a resident of the District of 
Columbia, and that she now resides in — - Delegate ' 
District and has resided therein for the full period 

months last past ; that on the 14th day of April, 

1871, she personally preaented herself for registration 
as a voter at the ensuing election in and for said dis- 
trict to the lawful Board of Registration within and for 
said District of Colombia, consisting of John 8. Crock- 
er, Richard M. Hall, George S. Gideon, Wm. C, Harper, 
Samuel W. Owen, Thomas Martin, and John F. Cook, 
then in session in the City Hall of the city of ’Wash- 
ington, in said District of Colombia; and then and 
there gave her name and place of residence to said 
Board, and demanded and requested that her name 
shonld be placed upon the list of the qualified and 
registered voters of said — - Delegate District, which 
said request and demand were by said Board then and 
there wrongfully refused, whereby the right has ac- 
crued to her to vote at said election in said Delegate 
District, pursuant to the act of Congress, in such case 
made and provided. 


— Mrs. Emily Pitts Stevens, of the Pioneer 
complains of the unjust > tre%tment Mrs. Fair 
has met with during her trial for the shooting 
of Mr. Crittenden, of San Francisco. There 
are grievous sins on Mrs. Fair’s head, and so 
there were on the head of Daniel McFarland, 
bnt he received the tenderest sympathy from 
members of the bar, not to speak of the con- 
secrated occupants of pulpits. The press 
teemed one short year ago with justifications 
of his act, and yet it was murder, the same 
crime of which Mrs. Fair is guilty. Was the 
fountain of all this sympathy spent on the 
male offender ? Is there not a gush remain- 
ing for the woman ? MacFarland’s counsel 
claimed that he committed the deed of blood 
in a fit of insanity, and singularly enough Mrs. 
Fair pleads the palliation of frenzy for her 
act In onr estimation, MacFarland and Mrs. 
Fair stand on much the same level. If the 
law could excuse the one from punishment, it 
would be monstrous to condemn the other. 

— The N. Y. Tribune has recently been giv- 
ing Superintendent Kelso another lesson in 
the duties of his office, by investigating the 
trade of female fortune tellers, who advertise 
so freely in our dailies, and appear, in most 
cases, to unite the business of procuress with 
their avowed calling. They belong to the 
worst class of beldames and hags, and batten 
chiefly on the incredulity of silly or ignorant 
women. Those visited by the Tribune re- 
porter were very free in preferring criminal 
charges against shop-girls, school-girls, the 
wives of clerks, etc. Statements coming from 
such a source are wholly untrustworthy, and 
we do not believe one half of the disgusting 
stories so readily poured out. No doubt, how- 
ever, there is a residuum of truth appalling 
enough to all thoughtful people, who would 
only be too glad to see this whole pernicious 
business of fortune telling, crushed by the 
strong arm of the law. 

—It is strange that those who habitually 
read newspapers from all parts of the country 
retain a spark of faith in human nature. A 
case of the most atrocious cruelty and wrong, 
with a glimpse of the way some things are 
mismanaged in that Western State, comes to 
us from Michigan. Not long ago, a little girl 
eleven years old, was sent to the Detroit 
House of Correction for ten years, on the 
charge of being a common prostitute, pre- 
ferred by her own father. She is the victim 
of a married man-mon9ter, who has not been 
in any wise molested, and is described as a 
fragile, delicate child, small of her age, and 
ill-treated at home by her mother. Detroit 
has the cheerful habit, it seems, of letting the 
married male fiends who debauch children 
almost before they reach the age of legal ac- 
countability go scot free, while it lays its 
claws on the little lost ones, and thrusts them 
inlo a common House of Correction, to re- 
main until the age of twenty-one, and grow 
up under the teachings of mature prostitutes 
and thieves. It is the shame of Michigan 
that it has not a single reform school for girls 
while for the last fifteen years vagrant and 
vicious boys have been educated and reformed 
at the expense of the State. The hapless 
child, above referred to, is doomed to impris- 
onment for ten years. Will not her horrible 
fate appeal to the mothers of Michigan, and 
render them more strenuous than ever in their 
demand for admission to the jury-box and 
legislative hails, that in a Christian land some 
remedy may be devised for crushing out this 
horrible species of inhumanity ? 
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AN ENGLISH LADY’S VIEWS ON THE SOCIAL 
EVIL. 

7 o the Editor of the Revolution • 

I have read the letter in jour valuable paper 
from “A Mother, and a Woman of Sad Expe- 
riences,” and also your able answer thereto a 
page or two further on, and I want you to 
give a hearing to one who differs a little from 
both. 

I think the “ Mother ” is wrong in wishing 
the social evil to be licenced, ; but still I would 
decidedly have some sort of legislation on the 
subject. For instance, I would ( ^cveep our 
streets of all that offends the eye jmd ear at 
night, both in men and women , and I would most 
decidedly have hospitals to cure the bodies 
of the victims of men’s licentiousness, 
while, at the same time, in the process of 
so-doing, we may get at their souls. I say 
this because I think that our streets, left as 
they are— which will be the case if we have 
no legislation — are a disgrace to a Christian 
country. Who would not tremble to send a 
young man out into the street at night in any 
of our large, or even small, English towns ? 
And who does not deprecate, indeed, the dis- 
ecases that are brought home to innoent 
wives, and so passed on to innocent, unborn 
children ? There, indeed, I sympathize with 
the “ Mother,” though I am against the li- 
censing system of the social evil. Repression 
is what we ought to aim at, together with se- 
vere punishments on men who are seen and 
known to tempt women to evil ; but we can 
hardly hope for this latter until women have I 
a voice in the Legislature of the country ; for 
as long as men alone make the laws, they will 
frame them with as much regard as possible 
to their own pleasure. That is nothing more 
nor less than human nature, which, in the 
matter of the social evil, is remarkably strong 
in the animal man. 

I quite agree with the “ Mother ” that it will 
indeed be the “ Millenium ” when prostitution 
ceases ; but there I stop in the agreeing, and I 
would not go on to license it As to the mat- 
ter of the Millenium question, I would say 
the same of any other crime that is committed 
every day of the week ; yet, because there is 
such a thing as murder, I should hardly sup- 
pose the “ Mother ” would legalize that ! No, 
we try to repress it ; we punish the wrong 
doer ; and so it should be in the crime of pros- 
titution, be it man or woman. It should be 
looked upon as a crime in both, and punished 
accordingly, the same as any other crime, and 
it would be no mt>re “interfering with the 
liberty of the subject ” than in the other case 
I have mentioned, though that is an argument 
frequently brought against the promoters of 
the C. D. Act. 

Moral laws should be enforced, and the dis- 
eases consequent on the infringement of those 
laws seen to and cured, if possible. Then 
comes the whole question — too long to enter 
into — of how women ought not to be so chased 
from society for a flnst fault, that they cannot 
get an honest living, and of how more em- 
ployments should be opened to them, and all 
that sort of thing. 

It is senseless to argue that repression would 
not succeed, that many would evade the vigi- 
lance of the law, etc., for do we alter our laws 
against other crimes on that account? We 


are bound to do our duty in the matter of law 
making, whether we succeed in total repres- 
sion or not. Of course, we shall not succeed, 
for then, indeed, the Millenium would have 
arrived at our doors. 

I think, from your article on the “ Mother’s ” 
letter, that you will agree with me that both 
halves of the evil should be doctored, and it 
is that to which all women ought to devote 
their energies. I should be sorry to think 
that such noble workers as Mrs. E. M. King 
would wish to leave the streets as they are, 
and I feel persuaded that such is not their 
wish ; but it would be very wise on the part 
of these noble women if they promptly pro- 
posed measures calculated to stem the ciying 
| social evil in some sort. There are cures 
which some men in England have advocated 
sub rosa ; but these, I think, would only grati- 
fy men’s passions in a different way, and turn 
all women into what I should certainly call 
prostitutes. 

I quite endorse your sentiments with regard 
to the base insinuations against the irreproach- 
able characters of the high-minded women 
who are working in the cause against legaliz- 
ing vice. Mrs. E. M. King, Mrs. Butler and 
others are, indeed, “ the noblest moral heroines 
of the day,” for their work must be anything 
but agreeable to them, and it is one in which, 
unfortunately, even pure women deprecate 
their working ; bill it is undeniably a woman's 
question, if ever anything was, and because 
some people choose to sit and fold their hands 
and exclaim at the vice around them, and do 
nothing practically to prevent it, that is no 
reason why those who have the moral courage 
to undertake it should be unjustly blamed and 
suspected. There are some workers in the 
cause who have a certain want of tact in the 
methods they have chosen of enlightening the 
public on the matter of the C. D. Act, such as 
giving pamphlets on thesubjcctinto the hands 
of young girls who have nothing to do with it, 
and so on, thereby only shocking fathers and 
mothers, and doing no good after all. It is 
the heads of families and such like that must 
be enlightened. 

Would to God that the men who cause the 
mischief could be punished ! I cannot say 
enough on that score, and there I am sure all 
good women and men on both sides of the 
question will agree with me. 

I think that this letter of mine will be found 
to agree mostly with your article on the same 
subject, though the “ mother ” has some reason 
on her side, also, and the fact is that we must 
all be charitable to each other, even when dis- 
agreeable. I am, madam, 

Youth, faithfully, Via Media. 


NOTES OF A LECTURING TOUR. 

New York, April 17, 1871 
To the Editor of the Revolution : 

On Saturday last, I went up to Dutchess 
county, to fulfill an engagement to deliver my 
lecture, “ Soldier and Victim.” The journey 
up the river was a very pleasant one, the daj 
was bright and sunny, a faint tinge of green 
beginning to show on the banks of tihe beauti- 
ful riven I was much entertained in watch- 
ing a young lady who sat in front of me, a 
person who had evidently studied the nil ad- 
mirari to success. An air of languid indiffer- 
ence pervaded her whole frame, and she lean- 
ed back enveloped in shawl and veil, neither 


reading nor looking out of window, and giv- 
ing very short, almo!b«ilky replies, to her old 
mother, who was trying to make her com- 
fortable. Had she no interest whatever in 
lile? I wondered. Ah, yes! Presently we 
approached West Point, and the key-note was 
struck! A complete change came over the 
inanimate beauty, she threw back heir veil, 
opened the window and looked out eagerly, as 
the grey hills and substantial buildings of the 
Cadet’s house came into view. She had one 
human feeling then — a possible, a probable 
husband. I had some conversation with her 
mother, who informed me that she thought 
“ A woman had duties enough, and profession 
enough, in attending to her home cares.” Ev- 
idently her daughter found ordinary life rather 
a bore, in spite of these same woman's duties. 
When will parents learn how cruel as well as 
wrong it is to train up their girls in idleness ? 

Arrived at my journey’s end, I was hospitably 
entertained by Mr. and Mrs. Chas. Deyo, people 
of very progressive and liberal views on all 
the reforms of the day, and leaders in the good 
work in this section of country. In the after- 
noon we drove away over the pleasant hills, 
to Schultzville, where I spoke in the church 
to a large and intelligent audience. In the 
evening we went to Clinton Hall, where I was 
again greeted by a house crowded to its ut- 
most capacity. The people in this region are 
thoughtful and liberal in their views, eager 
for instruction and improvement. Many of 
them came from great distances to hear the 
lecture, and both audiences were remarkably 
attentive and earnest. 

Of course, I had something to say on Wo- 
man Suffrage, and it was very well received, 
indeed I found that this, and kindred reforms, 
numbers many supporters among the stalwart 
farmers of Ducthess, that “ lp,nd flowing with 
milk and honey,” while their bright-eyed 
wives and daughters look as if they would 
know how to make good use of the ballot 
whenever it is given to them. 

Youth truly, 

Lillie Devereux Blake. 


AN AMERICAN ARISTOCRAT. 

To the Editor of The Revolution : 

Believers in caste and exclusiveness should 
never travel, lest the shadow of inferiors fall- 
ing upon them they should be contaminated ; 
and, especially, they should never venture in 
public conveyances to run the risk of being 
nudged by pariahs. 

I saw a woman in a Third Avenue car yester- 
day with a commonplace face, but not common- 
place garments. She was an American aristo- 
crat— -whether of the genus “ shoddy ” or not, 
I do not know, and it matters little. An Amer- 
ican woman, who bears herself in a way to 
prove that she rejects the principles on which 
our government is founded, is alike despicable, 
whether .-he has been born to wealth or has 
had wealth “ thrust upon her.” 

This woman was dressed in a costume bet- 
ter suited to the ball-room than to the car. 
She wore a rich silk, elaborately jrimmed with 
costly lace ; a gypsy bonnet (a pretty thing of 
itself, but unbecoming to her hard, selfish 
face); on her hands were blood-red kid gloves ; 
around her fat neck, a gold chain, with locket 
attached, which rested on a spot which had 
else been shamefully bare. She also wore a 
nose ; not a Grecian or a Roman nose, or a 
pug, but a nondescript nose, not remarkable 


except for one peculiarity, that it persistently 
kept itself at a greater elevation than seemed 
necessary under the circumstances. 

There was a gentleman with this aristocrat, 
and the two occupied fully three seats. 

“ One sees something of life on these cars,” 
remarked the man. 

Her lips curled. “ I should think so ; all 
sorts." Just in front of her stood a man 
wearing a seedy coat His lips curled too. 

Now the conductor pulled the strap, and a 
woman entered with a baby boy. There was 
nothing stylish about her. She was evidently 
one of the “ common people.” Her plain al- 
paca was faded ; her short, old-fashioned sack 
rusty-looking ; her bonnet, doubtless home- 
made, not at all artistic ; her thin hands weree 
ungloved ; her eyes deep set ; her face had a 
settled, weary look ; there was little beauty of 
color or outline there ; but there was a touch- 
• ing expression that told of hope long deferred 
and of suffering patiently endured. There 
was motherly love in her sad eyes, too ; and 
as she smiled at the angel in her arms, for a 
moment her features were glorified. 

The man in the seedy coat had not demand- 
ed his rights : he had not asked the fine lady 
to move up for him ; but now, when he saw 
that the aristocrat, unabashed, stirred not for 
the pale mother, he spoke : 

“ Can’t you make room for one more here ?” 

“ No, it is crowded now,” and the skirt was 
spread out a little wider, and the nose went a 
little higher in the air, as the steel-cold eyes 
surveyed the shabbily-dressed woman. 

But aristocracy did not triumph here as it 
does too often in this world. The good-na- 
tured conductor came to the rescue. 

“ Plenty of room— only nine on this side ; 
move a little closer, if you please. Plenty of 
room, madam, I tell you ; move up !” 

Then the fine lady moved ; but as she did 
so she scowled, and drawing her robe hastily 
aside, cast a contemptuous look at the baser 
garments of her sister. The mother saw the 
movement, and blushed deeply ; but I thought 
the other should have blushed instead. 

Truly yours, 

Mart Haines Gilbert. 


LAW VS. JUSTICE. 

To ttu Editor of Ttu Revolution : 

I have been engaged somewhat, of late, in 
studying the laws of Massachusetts in relation 
to property, and believing that these do not 
differ materially from those of many other 
States, I desire to present the results of my 
search to the attention of the women of the 
country, that they may learn how well their 
needs are provided for by their “ natural pro- 
tectors.” My attention was first directed to 
this matter by my personal acquaintance with 
the case of a young Woman who, after a few 
months of married life, became a widow, and 
having no children the entire real estate goes 
to her husband’s family, (as he left no will) 
and as his personal property amounts to little 
or nothing she is now almost penniless, while 
that which should of right, be hers goes to still 
further enrich her husband’s family who al- 
ready have enough and to spare. 

But some one will say a husband should 
provide for his wife by a will. True, but how 
many men fail to do this ? Most men, in the 
prime of life and strength, have a superstitious 
feeling, that making a will in some way brings 
death nearer to them, and neglect the matter 


until it is too late. The laws of States should 
be such that no contingency shall rob a wife 
of her husband’s property. Does not Scrip 
sure enjoin upon a man to “ forsake father 
and mother and cleave unto his wife ? ” Is 
not her claim stronger than all others ? Let 
us see the light in which law-givers look upon 
the matter. I do not keep the words of the 
text, but abridge it as much as possible. 

If a person dies intestate, leaving no chil- 
dren, his real estate shall fall to his parents, or 
brothers and sisters, excluding his widow en- 
tirely. This is a rejic of that old English bar- 
barism (it is little else,) which gave the whole 
landed estate to the eldest son, to the exclu- 
sion of all the other children. If there be 
, personal property this, to the amount of $5,000, 
Jails to the widow ; but many men possess 
much real estate and but little or no personal 
property so that this provision is no security. 
If a man leaves one or more children, one- 
tliird of his estate goes to his widow, the rest 
to the children, so that the wife is made infe- 
rior to the child, supposing there be but one. 

“ Let us look on this picture, and then on 
that.” I quote directly from Chapter 94, Sec- 
tion 10, of the General Statutes of Massachu- 
setts, relating to persons who die, leaving no 
will. 

“ If the intestate was a married woman her 
husband shall be entitled to the whole of the 
residue,” (of property that is.) 

“ If the intestate leaves a widow and issue, 
the widow shall be entitled to one-third the 
residue.” 

“ If there is no issue the widow shall be en- 
titled to the residue to the amount of five 
thousand dollars, &c.” 

You will observe, in the case of the man, 
there is no provision made for children. The 
husband receives the whole estate, regardless 
of offspring ; the wife has but one-third. This 
is the law of Massachusetts, in this, the nine- 
teenth century. Yet men say to women, “We 
will protect you, and care for your needs as 
for our own,” and women blindly cry out, 
“ We have all the rights we want.” Look to 
it, sisters, that you throw no obstacle in the 
pathway of progress, as it moves onward to 
sweep away these and kindred abuses, but 
rather help on the good work with willing 
hands and steadfast hearts. 

Truly yours, Mrs. 8. F. 9. 


ANOTHER PLAN. 

To ttu Editor of ttu Revolution : 

Is stealing a vice? Shall we have some 
portion of the great cities set apart for thieves 
to congregate in unmolested, provided a li- 
cense is paid, and no malignant disease is 
spread by the frequenters thereof? No. Is 
stealing the purse and worldly goods, then, so 
much worse than robbing wives of purity 
(“ Whosoever toucheth pitch shall be defiled”) 
and children of their moral birthright, besides 
robbing them of purse and worldly goods ? 

Shall the “ social evil ” be acknowledged by 
otir Legislatures? Yes — a thousand times 
yes — in this way : Let it he made the duty of 
any and every officer in any county of the 
State to ascertain whether there be houses of 
prostitution kept within his j urisdiction. Make 
it the duty of officers to obtain the names of 
all men entering such houses, and to publish 
said names in their county papers for three 
successive weeks, on the first offence. On the 
second offence, make it the duty of ths officers 


to present the case to the grand jury of thecoun. 
ty, where, if found guilty, they sh^ll be subject 
to imprisonment for not less than silt months, 
and for each additional offence, double the 
term of imprisonment. Any officer derelict in 
this duty, to be subject of complaint before the 
grand jury by any citizen, and on being found 
guilty, subject to imprisonment for three 
months and a fine of $500. 

Desperate diseases require desperate reme- 
dies. We do not cure an ulcer by exposing it 
to the action of a mass of corruption. Most 
assuredly, if the demand for an evil can be 
done away with, the supply will cease. 

Yours truly, A. C. T. 

OBERLIN AND ELOCUTION. 

Jamaica, L. I., April 19, 1871. 

7b ttu Editor of ttu Revolution: 

Your correspondent, writing from Alfred 
Centre, and in the interest of the school there, 
says, that discipline in elocution is deni* d to 
girls at Oberlin. She is mistaken. Every fa- 
cility is afforded those desiring to perfect them- 
selves in that art Each season a special 
course of a number of weeks’ duration is 
given by some prominent elocutionist to all 
the pupils far enough advanced to receive 
such. The ladies not only have access to the 
privileges of the classes formed for the gentle- 
men, but have classes formed especially for 
their benefit. The undersigned had the honor 
of teaching elocution at Oberlin several years 
to classes made up of ladies and gentlemen, 
young and old, during which time the females 
received instruction in all branches, including 
declamation. 

Your* truly, A. Stewart Walsh. 

MRS. C. R. COCURAN. 

We copy from the Golden Age the following 
tribute to a noble woman, whose recent death 
is the occasion of deep grief to a large circle 
of personal friends, and to a larger circle, 
the friends of humanity : 

“A few days ago, In Detroit, there passed from this 
life a woman's soul of the noblest type ; and over her 
death, all the people would now be mourning, did 
thay know how grlevlously her departure bereaves the 
world. Mra. C. E. Coehran was a lady rather past the 
middle life, of stately and benignant presence, with an 
Intellectual aad spiritual nature that excited admira- 
tion and confidence, who, through years of trouble, 
borne by her uncomplainingly, struggled after truth 
and goodness, and sought to brighten and help all hu- 
man kind. She had every capacity to become famous, 
except the wish to become so ; but all who ever ap- 
proached her will remember always the greatness, dig- 
nity, and power of her character. She belonged to the 
heroines of reform. In other days, she was In the van 
of the anti-slavery movement ; and in recent times, she 
was giving mind aad heart and life to all the good 
can see that have taken the place of that once-absorbing 
straggle. She never spoke In public, though she often 
attended convention!; but her counsels In committee 
were of Inestimable value, and her pen did In the 
public preee what her tongne reftised to do on the pub- 
lic platform. Laat year she gave. In the Michigan pa- 
pers, an argumentative appeal In behalf of woman suf- 
frage, which waa of great weight and eloquence. Her 
charms of Intellect made her a guide to any who were 
in doubt ; aad her largeness of heart attracted to her 
the sorrowing fbr comfort. She was “ one who added 
sweetness to life, and gave faith to a life to come." 

Barnett’* Cologne— The beat in Amerioa 

Burnett’s Oocoaine, the beet hair-dr eeeing. 

Burnett’* Cooking Extract* are the beat. 

lurntU’s Eslliston is th* best cosmetic. 

Burnett’* Asthma raaady— A aura core. 
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NEW TORE, APRIL 27, 1871. 


IMPORTANT TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 

AN ATTRACTIVE LIST OF PS^HUMS. 


for 15 Subscriber* and $80, we -will give* Doty Wash- 



Ing Machine. One of the 
best assistants in domes- 
tic labor. 

44 12 

“ $24, a Doty Clothes Wringer. 


No housewife should be 
without it. 

•* 10 

M $20, a splendid bronzed eight- 
day Clock. 

“ 10 

“ $20, one Dress Pattern, fifteen 

yards best quality black 
Alpaca. 

" 10 

u $20, a copy of Webster’s Una- 
bridged Dictionary; some- 
thing needed in every 
family. 

“ 9 

44 $18, onedozen Spoons, heavily 

plated. 

” 9 

“ $18, one dozen silver plated 

Forks. 

“ 9 

“ $18, silver plated Teapot. 

44 9 

“ $18, one dozen Dinner Knives, 

“ 7 

best quality. 

“ $14, one Bet of French China, 

44 pieces. 

“ 6 

“ $12, silver plated Cake Basket. 
“ $12, “ ** BuiterDish. 

“ fl 

44 5 

“ $10, one linen damask Table 

Cloth. 

44 8 

“ $6, one of Prang’s Celebrated 
Chromos, Y ‘ The Kid’s 
Playground.” 

“ $6, Prang’s beautiftil Steel 

Engraving, 41 Our Women 
W&rrlora. 

“ * 

“ 2 

44 $4, Representative Women, 

being the portrait of sev- 
en ladles identified with 
the women’s movement. 

44 2 

44 $4, silver plated Batter- 

Knife. 


We propose to extend onr list by adding each valua- 
1 ile premia ms as are especially calculated to meet the 
wants of women. 


Terms .— 1 Two Dollars per annum, in advance. Single 
copies, five cents. 


HARRIET H08MER. 


Rome, It alt, March 28, 1871. 

No studio in Rome is more beautiful or 
more attractive than that of Miss Hosmer, 
and no studio is so generally visited by stran- 
gers who come to the Eternal City, whether 
Americans, or pilgrims from other lands, as 
that of this famous sculptress. 

It is not many years since this young girl 
made and exhibited in Boston her first ideal 
bust, “ Hesper, the Evening Star,” a work 
which she not only modeled herself, but 
which she put into marble almost with her | 
own hands, since the only assistance which 
she had was that of an Irishman, whom she 
dared not trust, except with the roughest part 
of the cutting of the block for fear his clumsy 
and inexperienced chisel would spoil her ex- 
quisite work- 

The exhibition of that bust in Boston was 
an era in American art 

By the force of her own genius, aided, as all 
geniuses must be, by long and careful study, 
Miss Hosmer not only opened the path to 
fame and fortune for herself, but made that 
way easy for other women to walk in, and 
with the true generosity of a noble and art- 


loving nature, she is ever ready to aid by her 
counsel and encouragement any artist of her 
own sex. 

Miss Hosmer has had her full share of the 
envy aud calumny which all women have to 
encounter who venture to enter on any newfield 
of work ; but the yelping pack of curs, who 
barked at her heels and snatched at her with 
their cruel teeth in her early days of struggle, 
are now ready to fawn upon her and lick her 
hinds in the time of her triumph. But she 
goes on her way as indifferent to their fawn- 
ing now as she was to their yelping before. 

“ You will see,” said the loud-voiced band 
of detractors, “ that when Miss Hosmer 1 s mas- 
ter, the great Gibson, dies, she will never do 
any more work.” 

That noble-souled and generous artist has 
gdne, and no one of his many friends mourned 
his loss more deeply than his young American 
pupil ; but her fine statue of “ The Sleeping 
Fawn,” made since that time, and which ifi 
one of her most beautiful works, has dis- 
proved this slander. 

She is now about putting the finishing 
touches to a life-size portrait statue of the ex- 
Queen of Naples in the military costume 
which that royal lady wore at Gaeta. The 
Queen has been most interested in this work 
and unwearied in her sittings for this statue 
during the ten years which it has been 
in progress, and everybody is on the tip- 
toe of expectation to see it No artist 
more fully than Miss Hosmer acts upon 
the theory of Goethe, who, when asked to de- 
I fine genius, replied, “Genius is work, work, 
work.” She is never satisfied with the execu- 
tion of her marbles, and is never quite ready 
to say that they are finished ; but she prom- 
ises soon to unveil this statue of the Queen, 
which rumor whispers is one of her finest 
I works. 

Miss Hosmer is also engaged upon a monu- 
mental marble for the family of Mr. Litcli- 
worth, of New York. It is to be a recumbent 
figure of life-size, to be placed in a sort of al- 
cove of marble, we are told ; but as we have 
not seen it, we can give no just idea of its 
design. 

No woman is busier than Miss Homer in 
her own work, and to society she gives little 
thought or care. A small, choice circle of 
friends, by whom she is adored, are sufficient 
for her ; her chief relaxation she takes in rid- 
ing on horseback. 

She is a capital horsewoman, and she has 
the finest horses in Rome. This is one of her 
pet extravagances. For one of her late pur- 
chases, Bruno, a magnificent blood horse, 
Prince Humbrit, who shares her tastes for 
horses and hunting, has offered her a large 
sum, which she does not care to accept. 

At the coming steeple-chase in April, on the | 
Campagna, Miss Hosmer is to enter a horse, 
and her jockey is to wear the American 
colors. 

Yet, in spile of these rather unusual tastes, 
she is far from masculine in her mind or in 
her personal appearance. She is young and 
attractive. Her fair hair, bright eyes, ex- 
pressive face and graceful figure would make 
her noticeable as a charming woman in any 
society. She is full of fun and witty sallies, 
frank and pleasant in h£r manners, and her 
dress, if not always of the latest Parisian 
models, is something better, elegant, tasteful 
and becoming. In fact, she looks so well. 


converses so well, and dresses so well, that 
even the most inveterate hater of strong- 
minded females wduld flnd it hard work to 
harden his heart against lier. 

In her studio she shows the same taste and 
love of the beautiful that made her room in 
her childhood's home the delight and admira- 
tion of all the neighborhood. But instead of 
the quaint writing materials; the inkstand 
made of bird’s eggs, to which the open beak 
of another bird served as an aperture, and the 
other equally original and pretty ornaments 
of her desk and room, which were the works 
of her childish hands, her studio is now filled 
with the results of her maturer labors. 

The active brain and untiring energy, which, 
in her youth, could find no complete satisfac- 
tion, except in the exhaustless book of nature, 
still seeks its pleasure in those same sybilline 
pages. 

Instead of clambering trees inaccessible to 
other mortals, and bringing off crows’ nests as 
trophies, dissecting animals, or studying their 
domestic economy, she now creates beautiful 
figures which hardly need the Promethian fire 
to make them immortal. 

On entering her studio, a fine model of a 
fountain, the original of which is in the pos- 
session of Lady Alford, of England, meets 
your eyes. It occupies the centre of the large 
room, and around it are ranged other of her 
works. Conspicuous among them is Puck, 
that graceful and original conception which 
made the young sculptress famous at once. 
The first copy was, we believe, sold to the 
Prince of Wales, and it is perhaps the most 
widely known of any of Miss Hosmer’a works. 
Puck, the very embodiment of Shajcspeare’a 
elfin creation, sits on a toadstool, a lizard 
creeps at his side, and wild leaves and grasses 
grow about him. The very spirit of diablerie 
quivers in the little sprite’s whole body. He 
seemB the embodiment of that Bubtle spirit of 
motion which makes itself heard in the rustle 
of every twig ; shows itself in the bend of 
every blade of grass, and, in a thousand fleet- 
ing shadows, reveals the ceaseless throbbings 
of our mother Earth’s unquiet heart in her 
changing moods, whether of joy or sadness. 

Puck is an expression of her gayest humor, 
and is as inspiring as a ray of sunshine or a 
frolicsome zephyr. 

Copies of Mies Hosmer’s other works stand 
in stately rank in the two side rooms which 
open out of the central and larger one in 
which her fountain is placed. Zenobia, the 
haughty royal captive, wearing her chains as 
if they were only an added insignia of her rank ; 
Beatrice Cerice, prone on her prison floor in 
all the abandonment of her despair, from 
which even sleep cannot take the bitterness ; 
and the Sleeping Fawn, a perfect contrast to 
this suffering mortal, in the serene repose 
which has overtaken him on the quiet bank 
where he has sunk to rest 

On the walls of one room hang also her 
pencil drawings for the famous bronze doors, 
which Miss Hosmer made for an English no- 
bleman. 

She, like our own great sculptor, Stoiy, has 
found her most generous patrons in England, 
though our own country can boast of possess- 
ing many of her works ; but there is not a 
European country from Russia to Italy where 
our young sculptress is not known and hon- 
ored. America may well be proud of the ge- 
nius of this, her gifted daughter. 



One more word let us say in her honor, not 
as an artist, but as a woman. 8he is remark- 
able for her hatred of evil speaking and for 
her entire freedom from even the slightest 
taint of this meanest of vices. Those who 
know her best unite in the assertion that she 
was neveiig|pown to say an unkind word 
against any one. Even her detractors are safe 
from all abuse from her tongue. 

Some of the gentle ladies of our own coun- 
try, who shudder at the very mention of one 
of their sex who steps “ out of her sphere,” 
might well imitate Miss Hosmer’s example in 
this respect; nor need any of these ladies 
blush or fear for the honor or dignity of wo- 
manhood when it is entrusted to the keeping 
of such noble and pure hands as those of Har- 
rierHosmer. 


BUYING VOTES. 

The Philadelphia Post has some remarks to 
make concerning what it says is alleged to be 
Mrs. Stanton’s position, by which she is made 
to seem, to offer the woman’s party to either 
the Democrats or Republicans as a reward for 
the one which will first espouse the cause. 

The Post sensibly concludes that there is 
some misapprehension in regard to Mrs. Stan- 
ton’s expressions on this subject, and says 
that an obscure statement to the same effect 
was made some time ago in The Revolu- 
tion. 

We do not now recall any statement in our pa- 
per, which, by inference or implication, could 
be made to mean that the woman party stood 
ready to be knocked down to the highest bid- 
der. What we have declared as plainly as we 
could find words to express it, is that in the 
present disfranchised condition of women 
they cannot reasonably be either Republicans 
or Democrats ; that it is absurd for them to 
avow any such party allegiance, when all par- 
ticipation in politics is disdainfully denied 
them. There may be, and of course are, po- 
litical principles which are dear to them, and 
political measures which they could wish to 
see carried out ; but being perforce held out- 
side of all party lines, it is absurd for them, 
under present circumstances, to think of tak- 
ing a party name. 

We are not aware that there is any society 
or any organization whatsoever in the coun- 
try which is clothed with authority, enabling 
it to offer pledges for the future action of the 
women of America. Let Republicans or Dem- 
ocrats help us to the ballot from whatsoever 
motive and doubtless it would elicit senti- 
ments of gratitude sufficient in some cases to 
influence votes. Then, on the other hand 
there are multitudes of women who feel that 
they suffer a grievous wrong so long as the 
ballot i&^witkkeld from them. They do not 
supplicate for it on their bended knees ; they 
stand up as the peers of men, and claim it 
because it rightfully belongs to them, and no 
. enormous sense of obligation will blind their 
eyes or administer an anodyme to their con- 
sciences. 

The fear expressed by the Post, in regard to 
bribing the woman party, is utterly ground- 
less. Fifteen millions of the most indepen- 
dent-minded women on the face of the globe 
cannot be bribed. An immense advantage 
will certainly accrue to either party which 
first shows a willingness to allow women to 
vote ; but no pledge or promise can be given 
on the parrot the women of the country in re- 


gard to their future action. It is of the utmost 
importance that they hold themselves clear 
from all such crippling complications before 
their rights are secured. Honor and honesty 
demand that the barque of woman suffrage 
shall be launched in a free and open sea. The 
body politic is already sick unto death from 
the corruptions which are feeding on its vitals. 
The best women in this movement demand 
that the political influence of women shall be 
purer than that of men, and it could not be if 
inaugurated by an act of bribery. 

We ask either party, or the best men of 
both, to give us suffrage, holding out none but 
the legitimate reward of a just deed. When 
women are once armed with the ballot the 
natural party attractions will draw them to 
one organization or the other, as in the case 
of men. Nobody holds the keys to loose or 
bind their future political action. That action 
will shape itself when the power comes by 
which alone it can be developed. 


FANCIED DANGER. 

It is not necessary for the rabble to have a 
wise or profound catch-word — the more fool- 
ish and irrational, the better it will serve the 
ends of those who wish to make use of it. 
Nothing can be more baseless and unfounded 
than the pretence that woman suffrage will 
destroy domestic ties, and break up the 
family. 

It is claimed that there is everywhere un- 
rest, dissatisfaction with the existing state of 
things, a desire to escape from old bonds, and 
enter new and untried fields. Our opponents 
assert that this vast, wide-spread, deep-seated 
discontent is the result of the agitation of wo- 1 
man’s rights, whereas woman’s rights is but 
the creature of this same discontent. For 
years, aye, for centuries, it has been moaning 
and groaning under the surface, crushing lives 
and breaking hearts. At last the dumb agony 
has found a voice with which to plead, and 
the world should rejoice that all this groaning 
and travail — this sense of her own wrongs and 
loss in woman’s soul — has brought forth only 
a peaceable reform and not a direful con- 
vulsion. 

If family relations are in danger from wo- 
man’s rights, so much the worse for family 
relations. We say, if family relations are 
founded on man’s selfish supremacy, then the 
agitation of the woman question will be apt 
to topple down the superstructure, for the fact 
cannot be denied that it does strike a fatal 
blow at male rule apart from that just and le- 
gitimate influence which one human being 
has a natural right to exercises over another. 

Woman’s rights has exploded the notion 
that the female half of creation was created I 
solely for the pleasure [and benefit of the I 
male half ; that man is the sun, and woman 
the moon revolving around him and shining 
solely by reflected light. It has broached a 
new theory, viz. : that every individual was 
sent into the world with duties towards him- 
self or herself : such as the maintainance of 
self-respect, the preservation of honor, and, 
also, that servile submission to wrong is a vice 
instead of a virtue. 

It is our settled conviction that these new 
doctrines cannot injure, but will only brace 
and strengthen domestic life. That which 
the tempest overthrow, it will overthrow ; 
that which is deeply entrenched in the needs 


of human nature may tremble and rock, but 
there is no danger of its falling. During the 
existence of slavery, the wfih^population of 
the South was constantly in dreacLbf an up- 
rising among the negroes ; and just so long as 
her rights are denied, the insurrectionary ele- 
ments, in the nature of woman, which, at the 
same time, are the most hopeful signs of pro- 
gress, will threaten society* There is not 
smoke without fire. Our domestic life needs 
purifying. Better marriages should be made, 
better children should be born into the world, 
better lives should be led, and the improve- 
ment of society in these and other respects is 
exactly what our reform means. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION, 

Under the Auspices of the National Woman 
Suffrage and Educational Committee , 
Washington, D. C. 

The question of the constitutional right of 
women to citizenship and suffrage, having be- 
come, in its political and legal relations, a 
question of great and immediate importance, 
a Convention for its discussion will be held in 
the city of New York, on the 11th and 12th 
days of May next, at Apollo Hall, corner of 
Broadway and Twenty-eighth atreet. Dis- 
tinguished and able speakers, both men and 
women, will take part in the discussions. 
There is at the present time a demand in both 
political parties for new and vital issues, af- 
fording, therefore, a special opportunity for 
this question to assert its claims as a political 
one upon the attention of the whole countiy. 
Every man and woman, who believes in a 
truly Republican form of government, is ur- 
gently invited to attend the Convention. 

In behalf of the Committee. 

Isabella Beecher Hooker, 
President. 

Friendly papers please copy. 

— All of-Miss Anthony’s friends and corres- 
pondents will please make a note of the fact 
that her post-office address is Rochester, N. Y. 
People in different parts of the country are 
under the impression that New York city is 
her home. This is a mistake. The pleasant 
garden city of Rochester is the residence of 
her mother and sisters, and there she makes 
her headquarters when the four corners of the 
Union do not claim her presence, and there, 
among those whose love never falters or fails, 
she gathers strength for future labors and con- 
flicts. She writes us as follows from Rush- 
ford, Alleghany Co., N. Y., under date of 
April 21st : “ One more lecture after this, and 
then home to mother and three sisters in 
Rochester. Just six months have I been con- 
stantly speaking, averaging five nights a 
week ; but the great joy of my heart is that I 
have seen with these eyes the woman citizen 
voter. Let all women go and do likewise.” 


— Our readers will doubtless remember a 
sketch of Mrs. Bella C. Barrows, a lady ocu- 
list, which appeared some months ago in The 
Revolution. She seems to possess great nat- 
ural aptitude for her profession, and has had 
the advantage of the best medical schools of 
Europe. She has repeatedly operated on the 
human eye under the instruction of famous 
oculists in Vienna and London, and is, in all 
respects, admirably fitted to fill the position 
to which she has recently been chosen, that of 
lecturer on diseases of the eye in the Medical 
Department of Howard University. We 
trust her marked success will inspire other 
young women to enter some yet untried paths 
of the professions which demand great indus- 
try ana scientific knowledge. 
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THE NEW PHASE OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

In the history of the new phase of woman 
suffrage developed last winter in Washington 
aud in Congress, one step has followed ano- 
ther in the natural order of events until the 
movement, at last, has attained, perhaps, its 
most interesting stage. 

To recapitulate: In the first place, last Jan- 
uary Mrs. Woodhull, backed by Mrs. Hooker, 
the Hon. Mr. Riddle, and others, presented to 
the Judiciary Committee of the House a me- 
morial, claiming for women the right to vote 
under the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments to the Federal Constitution. 

The majority, with Mr. Bingham at their 
head, presented to Congress a report adverse 
to granting the prayer of the petitioner, cm the 
ground that Congress has no power to pass a 
declaratory act which shall say, “ that by the 
Constitution of the United States, the right to 
vote is vested in citizens of the United States, 
without regard to sex.” Neither, in the opin- 
ion of the majority, is such an act authorized 
by the Constitution. 

On the other hand, the minority of the 
Committee, consisting of Judge Loughridge 
and Hon. B. F. Butler, reported in favor of 
allowing woman the rights of franchise under 
the amended Constitution. Their arguments 
were strongly welded, and the statement they 
gave of the whole question most able and 
comprehensive. They showed that, by the 
common laws of England, women have a 
right to vote ; that in the mother country, 
from time immemorial, unmarried females 
have been competent to vote ; that under the 
Constitution of the United States, from the 
very beginning of our Government, the right 
of suffrage iB a fundamental right of citizen- 
ship not only included in the term, “ privileges 
of citizens of the United States,” as used in 
that amendment, but also embraced in other 
parts of the Constitution. Finally, they urged 
the passage of a “ declaratory resolution which 
would be an index to the action of the House, 
should the question be brought before it by a 
contest for a seat declaring, also, that suf 
frage is one of the inalienable rights of citi- 
zens of the United States subject to regulation 
by the States through equal and just laws ; 
that this right is included in the privileges of 
citizens of the United States, which are guar- 
anteed by section first of article fourteen of. 
the Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States •, and that women citizens, who 
are otherwise qualified by the laws of the 
States where they reside, are competent voters 
for representatives in Congress. 

This being the impartial decision of two of 
the best legal minds in the country, it was at j 
once thrown back upon women themselves to i 
make a practical effort for the purpose of se- 
curing the privileges which the Constitution 
guaranteed them. The gage cast down did 
not want for eager hands to take it up. Mich- 
igan led the van in putting the matter to 
proof, and there we have seen Mrs. Gardner 
ami Miss Wilson eminently successful in their 
attempts to register and vote. This was 
enough, and more than enough, to induce a 
band of the noblest and most highly-esteemed 
women of Washington, previous to the recent 
election in the District of Columbia, to pre- 
sent themselves at the City Hall, &nd apply 
for registration. They were courteously re- 
ceived by Mr. Crooker, the Chairman of the 


Board, who expressed sincere regret at not 
being able to receive the names of the appli- 
cants. Their request was decidedly refused, 
and the case is now in form to be presented 
to the courts. 

The first step towards securing a legal 
recognition of their citizenship has been 
taken, and an immense moral advantage thus 
gained by showing the world that Christian 
women of the highest standing and unim- 
peached respectability not only want to vote, 
but are ready to make all needful sacrifices to 
accomplish their object. The reform has now 
passed, partially at least, out of the phase of 
talk and entered upon that of work ; women 
are showing that they can be fully relied upon, 
now that the moment for practical effort has 
come, and this of itself is an imm ense gain. 

The general feeling in Washington is highly 
favorable to woman suffrage, owing to the 
new turn it has taken, whereby the best and 
wisest women can deal with it successfully. 
Some of the incidents connected with the at- 
tempt at registration were very interesting. The 
name of Grace Greenwood heads the petition. 
In a letter to The Chronicle , she has detailed 
the natural shrinking she felt from appearing 
in this new role, as she has no relish for ridi- 
cule and abuse. A natural dread accompanied 
this first plunge, but characteristically enough 
she says : 

“ When the first step, the “ step that costs,” a step 
I in the direction my own principles have marked out, 
is to be taken, I certainly cannot hold back without 
loss of self-respect Bat how many men would go to 
the polls, or apply for registration, or pnt forth any 
political effort whatever, from which no immediate or 
speedy advantage could be looked for but simply to 
test a principle, In the face of such misrepresentation, 
ridicule and Tibaldry as we who advocate the cause of 
woman suffrage have to encounter in every movement 
or demonstration ? We most be in earnest; we mutt 
have calculated the cost, for each things hurt." 

It is reported that when Grace Greenwood’s 
aged mother, “ nearer ninety than eighty,” to 
use her own words, was asked by her daugh- 
ter if she would sign the petition, she an- 
swered with enthusiasm : “ Yes, write it 

twice.” 

When the paper was handed to Mrs. Emma 
Southworth for her signature, she started for 
her pen without a question, saying : “ It must 
come ; they may as well accept the situation 
gracefully.” 

Frederick Douglass, whose long services 
have identified him with the friends of wo- 
man, and given him an enviable place, accom- 
panied the women, applicants for registration, 
to the City Hall, feeling doubtless an elation 
of spirit at the prqspect of the speedy emanci- 
pation of the sex akin to what he felt at the 
liberation of his own oppressed and down- 
trodden race. As one of the great emancipa- 
tors of the age, with the memory of the 
prison-house in his soul, he was well and fitly 
chosen to accompany that little band of earn- 
est women on their mission. 

We are looking every day for new and sig- 
nificant developments of woman suffrage, and 
if we are not disappointed, the near future 
will teem with activity and interest. 


SOMETHING MORE. 

The conventional lawyer, as represented 
upon the stage and in novels, is a walking edi- 
tion of Coke, and Blackstone, and might more 
appropriately be bound in calf and lettered 
upon the back, than clad in the ordinary hab- 


iliments of man. The ^conventional doctor 
always smacks of pill-box ^and -saddl e-bags ; 
the artist is nothing without his palette and 
brushes, and the man of ideas is made to talk 
as if his head were a manufactory ofpolysyl- 
abic words. Now, though the ARal flesh 
and blood, man does not closely resemble his 
conventional prototype, he finds it vastly hard 
to get away from and sink the shop. 

At Mrs. Jones’ party yoi* will find the men 
who are not strictly dancing- men, gathered in 
knots, discussing business, while their wives 
have congregated together to talk over do- 
mestic matters, and the degeneracy of ser- 
vants. The necessity for a fresh social ele- 
ment, differing entirely from that which they 
drone upon every hour of their ordinary day, 
does not suggest itself to their minds. The pos- 
sibility of creating such an element by a pro- 
per exertion of will and effort has never en- 
tered their brains. They go home yawning 
and vote parties a bore. They lay aside their 
finery with positive pleasure, and find the old 
trammels and ruts delightful in comparison 
with so-called social enjoyments. 

It would seem, more and more every year, 
as if outside of great cities the social side of 
people’s minds and hearts is being neglected, 
and this is not the only side that suffers in the 
wear and tear of life. There are men who 
away from their tools, be they pen, pencil, or 
ledger, are mere ciphers in the world at large. 
They have no information, ideas, or interests, 
beyond their limited vocations. They are in- 
sular people possessed of singular obtuseness 
and incredulity, or at least indifference, con- 
cerning the great continents that lie around 
them. So much is this the case with artists, 
of whatever name, that art 4‘ems belittled by 
such votaries. Art in its essence is eminently 
catholic, with sympathies which ramify and 
go up and down to the highest and the low- 
est, and where the man is mulcted to make 
the artist, there is pretty good evidence that 
it has not subserved its mission. 

In all such cases the demand is for some- 
thing more than what a bias, a talent— even 
genius itself — can give. No member can be 
so beautifully developed as to make up for 
the want of general symmetry, and we see 
people walking about who might as well be 
set upon a shelf and ticketed, to be taken 
down and used when occasion requires. 

It is often said that women fail in reaching 
general principles. They dwell on particulars — 
on what is going to effect themselves person- 
ally, or their friends and relations. It is of 
more consequence in their eyes that muslin 
goes down ten cents on the yard, than that 
hundreds of men in the mills are thrown out 
of employment. The potato rot mean*, the 
particular potato which goes into their own 
or their children’s mouth; the rinderpest 
amounts to a suspicion of their butcher. 

It may be answered that the average man 
does not rise into the region of abstract ideas, 
much more readily than the average woman. 
He has more forecaste, more patience, for the 
discipline of his life teaches him to wait longer 
for results. Effort with him is like laying a 
train and lighting a fuse which burns slowly 
through months and years ; but a woman’s ef- 
fort resembles the snapping of a fire cracker, 
there is a flash, a fizz, a little smoke and flame, 
then all is over. One day rounds and com- 
plete^ the sum of the average woman's doings. 
In the end there iB no residium of business, es- 
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tablished, capital amassed, and credit gained 
and used. She has nothing, as we say, to 
show for her work. It has gone into the 
stomach, and on to the hack, and answered 
the smallest and most necessary uses and 
needs of life, perishing with the using. 8he 
takes the guage of all that she does and sees 
right through to the end. The uncertain side 
of male callings is where men speculate and 
run great risks, and launch out into the un- 
known. It broadens their horizons immensely. 
In the most hum-drum businesses that men 
follow there are new worlds to be discovered, 
and Columbus-like possibilities. 

This uncertain side of avocations is mainly 
eliminated from the life of woman. 8he lives 
on in the old way, treading a little endlfn 
round. Her eye is not sharpened by looking 
into the distance for chances ; her ear is not 
rendered acute by listening to the murmurs of 
profit and success which come on the breeze ; 
her faculties are not perpetually kept awake 
by watching for turns in the tide of fortune ; 
she is freed from risk which forms the princi- 
pal part of the excitement of man’s life, and 
in spite of all its hard, rough, selfish access- 
ors, makes business a kind of romance. 

A man plants Lis bean and sees it sprout. ' 
He begins to climb on the stalk not knowing 
what beautiful golden palace may be reached. 
Tim prospect changes at every step. He sees 
the old life and the new. He sees himself 
rising in influence and weight by an inversion 
of the law of gravity, and canying up many 
with him. He sees lives which can be im- 
proved, and waste places which can be culti- 
vated, and money loses its vulgar side, and 
turns into a talismanic key to open the door 
of many beautiful hopes. 

Woman, heretofore, has been the conserv- 
ing part of the race. She has gone about 
with a rush-light, gathering up the threads 
and thrums. With a nature more susceptible 
and craving than man’s, there has been left to 
her but the one romance of love in itself, at 
least, that phase of it ending in matrimony, 
an absorbing and narrowing emotion. Men 
often come to this part of their experience 
very early or very late. The bulk of life is 
filled with something else. They take for a 
condiment what women live upon. Seeing 
the breadth and interest of their experiences, 
it is wonderful that all men are not large- 
minded, many-sided, and catholic. Noting 
the restrictions and limitations of woman- 
hood, it is wonderful that any women are so. 
The few who do unshackle their intellects, 
and enlarge their vision, are worthy of im- 
mense credit. The day is coming, as we be- i 
lieve, when they will reap adequate material 
advantage for eveiy effort they have put forth, j 
At present, they form only the fringes of the | 
female world and do not enter much into the 
waVp and woof of the garment. Women are 
narrow because they have never had the pro- 
per stimulus to make them broad. They live 
isolated and apart, whereas, men are contin- 
ually rubbing against each other’s sharp cor- 
ners, and breathing a common air. The sense 
of the mass of average men, it has been said, 
is higher than the genius of the greatest man. 
It is this common life which women lack. 
That the sex presents painful specimens of 
wry growth, and contraction cannot be de- 
nied. 

There are women who are all mother : as 
in Joseph’s dream, the mother nature has 


swallowed up all the rest. Existence becomes 
a perpetual state of worry over the ailments 
of children, real or imaginary, and a vain ef- 
fort to supplement that part of nurture which 
life and the world are bound to take care of 
for themselves. There are other women who 
are all housekeeper. They will remark a 
grain of dust upon the carpet, when they do 
not notice the fine picture on your wall. 
Utility has starved out beauty, or else holds it 
a doqe prisoner. There are others who are 
all lover, — life is a continual series of pettings 
and caressings, where the cake of the affec- 
tions is made to serve as the staff of daily ex- 
istence. 

Excellent, beautiful, geod as all those ten- 
dencies are working harmoniously with 
others ; they cannot be indulged in hot-bed 
cultivation, while the rest of the heart and 
brain grows out in the cold without infinite 
damage. No quality, however excellent and 
ennobling, can safely be brought forward to 
the detriment of that sum of all the qualities 
which we call manhood and womanhood. 
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HEALTH AND BEAUTY— HOW SECURED. 

We condense the following important sug- 
gestions from Dio Lewis’ “ Girls,” recently 
published by the Harpers— a book that should 
be in every household : 

shoes. 

The soles of each shoe should correspond 
precisely to the bottom of the foot as outlined 
by a pencil mark drawn around the foot on a 
piece of white paper, the weight of the body 
resting thereon. As now made, the sole is an 
inch and one-half smaller than this pattern, 
the sides of the feet being either distressingly 
squeezed together or overlapping the sides of 
the narrow sole. The result is a plentiful 
crop of corns and bunions, and in conjunction 
with the fashionable projecting high heel, an 
awkward gait and bent position of the body 
in walking. The heels should be made broad, 
long and low. The advantages of shoes made 
to fit the feet over those that necessitate the feet 
to fit them are comfort in walking, exemption 
from corns and bunions, a natural position of 
the body while erect, a smaller looking foot, 
and longer durability of shoes. Shoes thus 
made keep their shape and last two or tbree # 
times longer than those made with narrow 
soles. So, in the score of economy, beauty 
and comfort, the superiority of the natural 
over the artificial, fashionable shoe is decided. 

HOW TO WALK GRACEFULLY. 

A graceful walk is rare. A queenly, elastic 
step atones for a homely face. It was her ex- 
pert walking from one side of the stage to the 
other, while she said never a word, that con- 
stituted Mrs. Chas. Kean’s great attraction in 
a play that had a run of one hundred and 
fifty nights. The pre-requisites for fine walk- 
ing are : 

First — Shoes made to fit the feet as above 
described. 

Second — The clothing about the waist 
loose. The corset is a deadly enemy to fine 
walking, as it is to life. 

Third— C arry the chin close to the neck. 
How pitiable it is to see American girls poke 
along the street with their chins away on in 
advance, hastening to inform the people that 


the girl is coming. With the chin brought 
close to the neck, the shouldetvand hips are 
brought into the positions essentiafto a queen - 
ly gait. There will be a little stiffness and 
awkwardness, perhaps, in acquiring this po- 
sition ; but a few weeks’ practice will do these 
away. 

DRESS. 

Deprecating the immodesty of the decollete 
fashion of dress, Dr. Lewis used the following 
words before an audience of ladies recently in 
Boston : 

“Ladle*, suppose I had entered this hall with my 
arms and bust bare, what would yon have done T f on 
would have made a rush for the door, and as yon Joe- 
tied against each other a a yon passed out, yon would 
have exclaimed, ‘Oh ! the unconeciencable scalawag !’ 
May I ask if it is not right that we should demand of 
you as much modesty as yon demand of ns ?" 

The exposure of the naked bosom before 
men belongs to those dark ages when women 
sought nothing higher than the gratification 
of the passions of men, and were content to be 
mere slaves and toys rather than to a high 
Christian era of civilization. The ladies of the 
old families of Boston, noted for their refine- 
ment, never appear thus. 

* VULGARITY IN DRESS. 

What a vulgar show you see amoug the 
demi-monde — a dozen great gold and jeweled 
rings on the fingers, two large hoops about the 
wrists, a great buckle in the belt, a gold chain 
about the neck, a gold watch, several charms, 
a locket or two, breast-pin — what a barbaric 
array ! Poor things ! I suppose they think it 
helps to advertise their unhappy trade. 

A neat, small pin to hold the collar, and 
delicate chain to secure the watch, suffice the 
refined womaq. The watch should never be 
worn undeT the belt, but in a pocket. The 
belt that will hold a watch from slipping un- 
der it is mischievously tight. 

In England, a nobleman is known by bis 
plain dress and absence of all jewelry — a shod- 
dy pretender everwbere by an excessive show 
thereof. 

POPULAR PENCHANT FOR FEEBLE BODIES. 

A great many people fancy a dyspeptic, 
ghostly clergyman, and shrink from listening 
to a prayer from a preacher with square shoul- 
ders, a big chest, a ruddy face, and a mous- 
tache. They think the ghost akin to the 
spiritual world, while the beef-eating, jolly 
fellow is dreadfully at home in this world. 
The ghost exclaims : 

“ Jerusalem, my happy home. 

Oh, how I lone for thee l 

When Bhall my labors have an end— 

Thy joys when shall I see I” 

Whereas, the other, like Mr. Beecher, enjoys a 
good dinner, a nimble- fooled horse, a big play 
with the children and dogs, seems joyous in 
the sunshine, and — wretched sinner — does not 
sigh to depart. 

A ringing shout of laughter from a young 
woman is very suspicious to the deacons of 
the church. 

The fragile, pale young woman with a lisp 
is considered by silly people more of a lady 
than another with ruddy cheeks and vigorous 
health. 

The feminine, like the masculine soul, ut- 
ters its richest harmonies through a perfect 
body. 

8TOCKING SUPPORTERS.' 

The common use of elastics to support the 
stocking is a prolific cause of cold feet, small 
calves, weakness of the legs and varicose 
veins. The proper support consists in a strap 
fastened to the skirt-band at the side. This 
should run down over the hip, along the out- 
side of the leg above the knee, to divide into 
two straps, one of which attaches to the stock- 
ing on the front, the other on the back of the 
knee. A buckle may be profitably introduced 
on the single strap to regulate the tension. 



Advice to the Brokkn-Dow:n in Health. 


Those of BAD BLOOD end OLD IT AIDS In particular 
APRIL, MA T AND JUNK. 

PURIFY TBS BLOOD. 

In these months HELMBOLD'S FLUID EXTRACT 
OF SARSAPARILLA cores all eruptions of 
the skin. 

HELMBOLD’S FLUID EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA 
cores the worst form of BLOOD DISEASES. 

HELMBOLD’S FLUID EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA 
ENTERS READILY INTO THE CIRCULA- 
TION OF THE BLOOD. 

HELMBOLD'S FLUID EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA 
BEAUTIFIES THE COMPLEXION. 

All Powders and outward applications destroy the 
skin, rendering it harsh and hoarse. Look at the skin 
of old maids and those that have need each any length 
of time. My advice is to discontinue them and use 

HELMBOLD’S FLUID EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA. 

Ons bottle is equal in strength to one gallon Of the 
syrups and decoctions as usually made, and a wine- 

S a8t added to a pint of water equals the celebrated 
IS BON DIET DRINK. 

TRY IT THIS WAY. A DELIGHTFUL BEVERAGE. 
HELMBOLD’S CATAWBA GRAPE PILLS, 

A pleasant, safe and agreeable cathartic. 

HELMBOLD’S CATAWBA GRAPE PILLS, 

Used in all affections where a purgative medicine is 
needed. 

HELMBOLD’S CATAWBA GRAPE PELLS, 
Harmless to a child and taken by children. 

HELMBOLD’S CATAWBA GRAPE PILLS, 
Supersedes Magnesia, Salta and every other purgative. 

HELMBOLD’S CATAWBA GRAPE PILLS, 
Certain in effect and pleasant In operation. 

HELMBOLD’S CATAWBA GRAPE PILLS, 

Are composed of Catawba Grape Juice and Fluid Ex- 
tract Rhubarb. 

HOW TO PROCEED IN THE SPRING AND 
SUMMER MONTHS to iflsure NEW LIFE, NEW 
BLOOD, NEW VIGOR. Purchase two bottles of 
HELMBOLD’S 8ARSAPARILLA and one box of 
PILLS— WORTH THEIR WEIGHT IN GOLD. 

No better investment can be made for so small a sum 
HELMBOLD’S FLUID EXTRACT BUCHU 
Has acquired a world- wide fame. 

All of my medicines are meritorious. A period of 
twenty years has PROVED THIS to be the case. 

See remark* made by Benjamin Travers, F. R. C. 8., 
&c. Speaking of those diseases, and diseases arising 
from the excess of mercury, he states that no remedy 
is equal to the Extract of Sarsaparilla ; Us power is ex- 
traordinary, more so than any other drug I am ac- , 
quainted .with. It is, In the strictest sense, a tonic, 
with this invaluable attribute, that It is applicable to a 
state of the system so sunken, and yet so irritable as 
renders other substances of the tonic class unavailable 
or Injurious. 

See remarks of the great Chemists and Pill Men of 
America. 

WM. R WARNER A CO., 

154 North Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
H. T. Hbucbold, 

Esteemed Friend I congratulate you on having the 
handsomest and at the same time the MOST EFFEC- 
TIVE PILL that I have ever known for the pnrpose 
intended. WM. P. WARNER & CO. 

H. T. Hbucbold, 

Will remark in conclusion that his Remedies are the 
result of long and careful study. The Fluid Extracts, 
have been before the public twenty years: the sale or 
them in that time proves their value. All have been 
benefited by them who followed my Instructions, and 
to day they stand UNEQUALLED in 'he extent of 
their sale and UNSURPASSED by any Medicament in 
the Dispensatory of the United States, not excepting a 
single HERB, ROOT. PLANT, or scientific preparation. 

Pharmaceutical I claim mine to be and have never 
patented a single one. 

ALL STAND ON THEIR MERITS. 

The Pill I have thought of offering to the afflicted for 
ten years. 

They are now perfect, and I shall stake my time, 
money and fame on their effectiveness. The Inviting 
style in which the Pill Itself is nr ide, the bottle, label, 
wrapper— all show with what care they have been 
prepared. After examination, no English or French 
preparation will show greater care, and I am really 
proud of them. 

Instead of the nauseous-looking, carelessly -prepared 
Pills vended generally and pntnp in wooden boxes, 
and made generally and offered by those having no ex- 
perience as physicians, druggists or manufacturers of 
medicines. Test the, medicine offered by 
Your obedient servant, 

H. T. HELMBOLD. 


Crystal Palace Di 
Palace Pharmacy, < 


8 tore, fiM Broadway, New York, 
ey House, Broadway and Twen- 


* «•«> * uuiwi nuuae, urosawsy uiu x weu- 

tv-ninth Street, New York, and 

Temple of Pharmacy, Continental Hotel, Philadelphia. 

P. 8.— Hslmbold’s Fluid Extract Bachs has gained 
world-wide fame. 
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factotum, 


ADIE8 AND GENTLEMEN, 


This is the season to cultivate, strengthen and in- 
crease the growth of the hair. Modern chemistry has 
satisfied the anxious world that 

CHEVALIERS LIFE FOB THE HAIR 

contains the only nutritions substance known in the 
vegetable world for restoring grey hair, stop its fall- 
ing and increasing its growth. Sold by all Drug- 
gists. 


READ THIS ! 


The Lowest Price List ever Published of 


WATCHES, 


In Solid Gold and Coin Silver Cases Only.’*) 


BENEDICTS’. TIME WATCH. 


Silver Watch, Ovington Benedict '$ 30.00 

Gold (18 k )...,.. 90.00 

Silver Watch, Samnel W. Benedict 46.00 

Gold (18 kt.) 106.00 


AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES. 


Coin 8ilver Hunting Watches $18.00 

Gold Hunting Watches, Gent’s Sizes 79.50 

Gold Hunting Watches, Ladies’ Sizes 75.00 

Sent to all parts of the country by express, with 
privilege to examine before paying. 

Send for a Price List, and compare prices before pur- 
chasing elsewhere. 

BENEDICT BROTHERS, 

JEWELERS AND KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME , 


JUNE MILLENERY. 

Mki. BENTLEY, 14 Fulton Avbntoc, 

Has received from Paris, Brussels and London, beauti- 
ful Bonnets in dressed chips, the new “Frou-Frou," 
and the Chessi Braids, elegant Flowers, Bridal 
Wreaths, Ac. The elite are invited. 

C. E. Bull D 1 CK & CO, ' 

(Successor to Walter Loockwood.), 

255 Fulton Street. 

NEW SPRING AND SUMMER 

DRESS Gr O O D S , 

BLACK BILKS , JAPANESE SILKS, 

SILK AND WOOL LYONS POPLINS, 

In stripes and checks. 

SILK AND WOOL BRILLIANTES , SILK ' AND 
WOOL SULTANAS. 

Fantasia g, Serges, cMohairs, Wash Poplins , 
Plaid Serges , Plaid Poplins , Figured 
Poplins, Fancy Striped Grenadines, 

Silk and Wool Black Iron 
Grenadines, White Pique, 

Pnnted Pique, English 
Prints, Printed 
Percales. 

Table Damask, Towels, Linens, Ac., Ac., at very 
low prices. 1 m 

HART BROTHERS, 

247 FULTON STREET, 

KEEP ALWAYS 
The largest stock of 
FINE WATCHES, 

JEWELRY AND 

SILVERWARE 
to be found in the City, at 
VERY LOW PRICES. 

HART BROTHERS, 

247 Fulton Street, 


BABY CARRIAGES, 

In the greatest variety of style and finish, and at any 
desired price, can be obtained at 508 Broadway, N. Y. 

MESSRS. COLBY BROS. A CO. 

have on exhibition at tbeir ware rooms more than 60 
different kinds and qualities, varying in price from $8 
to $100 each; all of their own manufacture, which they 


Near Fourth street. 


1 Broadway, New York, 


non revard 

w 1 • (Mil! For any case of Blind, Bleeding, 
^ • v/ V/ V/ itching or Ulcerated Rles that DE 

BING’8 PILE REMEDY falls to cure. It is prepared 
expressly to cure the Piles and nothing else, ana has 
cared cases of over twenty years' standing. 

Sold by all Druggists. Price $1.00. 

VIA FUGA. 

D* Sniff's Via Fusa is the pure juices of Barks, 
Herbs, Roots, and Berries, for 

CONSUMPTION. 

Inflammation of the Longs ; all Liver, Kidney and 
Bladder Diseases. Organic Weakness, Female Afflic- 
tions, General Debility, and all complaints of the Uri- 
nary Organs, in Male or Female, producing Dyspepsia, 
Costiveness, Gravel, Dropsy, and Scrofula, which most 
generally terminate in Consumptive Decline. It puri- 
fies and enriches the Blood, the Billiary, Glandular and 
Secretive System; corrects and strengthens the Ner- 
vous and Muscular Forces. It acts like a charm on 
weak, nervous and debilitated females, both young and 
old. None should be without it. Sold everywhere. 
Price $1.00. Labojuitort— 142 Franklin street, Balti- 
more, Md. 06 ly 

>TnfE LAW OF MARRIAGE. — An 

A exhaustive argnment in favor of the emancipation 
of woman from the bondage of unjust marriage legisla- 
tion. By C. L. James, of Louisiana, Mo. 

For sale by the author at 25c. 

T O LET AT REASONABLE RATES A 
First class office fu rn ish e d in elegant , style, a 
row doors from Fulton Ferry. Apply at Tn Rbvolu- 
thw office. No. 11 Fulton Si, Brooklyn. 


B ANKRUP T.— FROM AUCTION.- 
Thlrty Ladies’ Solid Gold Hunting Case Watches, 
full jeweled, detached lever movements, good time 
pieces, and In perfect running order ; $23 each ; usual 
price $40. Sent C. O. D. Privilege to examine. 

F. J. NASH, 

697 Broadway, New York. 

“ We have been shown the above goods, and believe 
them fully equal to the recommendations of the adver- 
tisement. ^ '—Christian Advocate. 

“All that Mr. Nash says may bo relied upon.”— 
ChritUan at Work. 

“Certainly cheap, and the quality reliable.”— Chris- 
tian IntellUjencer. 

ovington Brothers, 

245, 248, 250 and 252 Fulton Street, 


different kinds and qualities, varying in price from $3 
to $100 each; all of their own manufacture, which they 
ofl'er at lowest possible price* at retail. This is the 
Bazar of New York for 

CHILDREN’S FINE CARRIAGES, 
and every mother should see to it that her little ones 
are provided with a nice turn-out at these low prices 
and that it is need on every one of these beautiful 
spring dayB. Remember the place, 

508 BROADWAY, 

tf (opposite St. Nicholas Hotel 0 

CARPETS. 

THEO. W. BALEY & SONS, 

Couht St., cor. State, 

Three blocks from City Hall, BROOKLYN 

Dealers lb all kinds of 

CARPETINGS, OIL CLOTHS, DRUG- 
GETS, MATS, RUGS, Ac., Ac. 

m. SO ju 

W. & H. MUMFORD, ~ 
UPHOLSTERY. 
PAPER HANGINGS, 

AND 

BEDDING WAREHOUSE, 
New Building, 890 & 892 Fulton St., 

. Near Smith Street. 

We are now opening our Spring Stock of 
LACE, NOTTINGHAM and 
SWISS CURTAINS, 

LINENS, CRETONNE CHINTZ, 
And TWILLS for slip covers 
FURNITURE COVERINGS, 

GILT and WALNUT CORNICES, 
PLAIN WHITE and 
BORDERED WINDOW SHADES. 

With Spring Rollers. 

New designs in 

LAMBREQUINS, 

TRIMMINGS, 

And every article in the 

UPHOLSTERY line. 

Our large stock of 

PAPER HANGINGS, 

Combine all the new styles at the lowest 
cash prices 

LACE CURTAINS cleaned by our NEW 
and IMPROVED process. NO ACIDS 
USED. 

m 80. m3 


STEREOSCOPES, 

VIEWS, 

ALBUMS, 


We invite the attention of the citizens of New York 
and Brooklyn to oar large and well selected stock of 
Goode, feeling satisfied that no larger or better assort- 
ment can be fonnd in the country, while onr prices 
shall always be as low aB the lowest 

FRENCH CHINA DECORATED DINNER SETS, 
comprising over 100 varieties. 

ENGLISH DECORATED DINNER 8ET8, 
of the latest patterns. 

BOHEMIAN AND DOMESTIC GLASS WARE, 
Plain, and richly cut and engraved in seta or by the 
dozen. 

MANTEL AND ETAGERE ORNAMENTS, 

Real and French Bronzes, Clocks, Bisque and Parian 
Statuary, Bohemian and China Wares, Vienna 
Gilt Goods, Ac., Ac. 

8ILVER PLATED GOODS AND TABLE CUTLERY, 
From the best manufacturers only. 

BEST WHITE PARISIAN GRANITE AND FRENCH 
CHINA. 

A FINE VARIETY OF MAJOLICA QOODS, 
Ac., As. 

OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


CHROMOS, 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
591 Broadway, New York, 

Invite the attention of the trade to tbeir extensive as- 
sortment of the above goods, of their own publication , 
manufacture and Importation. 

Also, 

PHOTO LANTERN SLIDES 

and 

OBAPHOS COPES. 

NEW VIEWS OF YOSEMITE. 

E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 

No. 591 Broadway, 

Opposite Metropolitan Hotel, NEW YORK. 

Importers and manufacturers of 

PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS. 


TO THE WORKING CLASS.— We are now prepared 
to furnish all classes with constant employment at 
home, the whole of the time or for the spare moments. 
Business new, light and profitable. Persons of either 
sex easily earn from 60c. to 26 per evening, and a pro- 
portional sum by devoting their whole time to the bus! 
ness. Boys ana girls earn nearly as much as men. 


portions! sum by devoting their whole time to the bus! 
ness. Boys ana girls earn nearly as much as men. 
That all who see this notice may send their address, 
and test the business, we make this unparalleled ofl'er : 
To Buch aa are not well satisfied, we will send $1 to 
pay for the trouble of writing. Full particulars, a val- 
uable sample which will do to commence work on, and 
a copy or The People't Literary Companion — one of 
the largest and best family newspapers published— all 
sent free by mail. Reader, if yon want permanent, 
profltable.work, address 

S. C. ALLEN A CO., ACffUSTX, Mam. 


Ayer’s 

Cherry Pectoral, 

For Diseases of the Throa t an d Lungs, 
suoh as Coughs, Colds, Whooping 
Cough, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
and Consumption. 

Among the great 
discoveries of modem 
science, few are of 
more real value to 
mankind than this ef- 
fectual remedy for all 
diseases of the Throat 
and Lungs. A vast 
trial of its virtues, 
throughout this and 
other countries, has 
shown that it does 
surely and effectually 
control them. The testimony of our besjj citi- 
zens, of all classes, establishes the fact, that 
Cherry Pectoral will and does relieve and 
cure the afflicting disorders of 1 the Throat and 
Lungs beyond any other medicine. The most 
dangerous affections of the Pulmonary Organs 
yield to its power; and cases of Consump- 
tion^ cured by this preparation, are public- 
ly known, so remarkable as hardly to pe be- 
lieved, were they not proven beyond dispute. 
As a remedy it is' adequate, on which the public 
may rely for full protection. By curing Coughs, 
the forerunners or more serious disease, it saves 
unnumbered lives, and an amount of suffering 
not to be computed. It challenges trial, and con- 
vinces the most sceptical. Every family should 
keep it on hand as a protection against the early 
and unperceived attack of Pulmonary Affections, 
which are easily met at first, but which become 
incurable, and too often fatal, if neglected. Ten- 
der lungs need this defence; and it is unwise to 
be without it. As a safeguard to children, amid 
the distressing diseases which beset the Throat 
and Chest of childhood, Cherry Pectoral 
is invaluable; for, by its timely use, multi- 
tudes are rescued from premature graves, and 
saved to the love and affection centred on them. 
It acts speedily and surely against ordinary colds, 
securing sound and health -restoring sleep. No 
one will suffer troublesome Influenza and pain- 
ful Bronchitis, when they know how easily 
they can be cured. 

Originally the product of long, laborious, and 
successful chemical investigation, no cost or toil 
is spared in making every bottle in the utmost 
possible perfection. It may be confidently re- 
lied upon as possessing all the virtues it has ever 
exhibited, and capable of producing cures as 
memorable as the greatest it has ever effected. 

PREPARED BY 

Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass,, 

Practical and Analytical Chemists. 
BOLD BY ATiL DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 


THE TROPHY TOMATO. 

HEADQUARTERS SEED, 
Twenty-fourth year of careful selection. . 

(BUY NO OTHER.) 

One Hundred Dollars Premium for the Largest 
Tomato Grown in 1871. 

'JPrice per packet (about 100 seeds), 26 cents; five 
paekets, $1.00. Address 

GEO. E. WARING, JR., 

OGDEN FARM. 

NEWPORT, R. I. m2 



£JOBBRT 


G. ANDERSON, 

CONFECTIONER, 


MO and 252 PULTON 8TREET. 


ARMSTRONG & BLACKLIN, 


Importer* of 


EUROPEAN FANCY GOODS, 
Clocks, Bronzes, Vases, Statuettes, Marble 
Pedestals, «fcc. 


OUR GAS FIXTURE DEPARTMENT Is complete, 
with a large and beautiful assortment of 
GILT, GLASS, AND BRONZE CHANDELIERS, 
with every variety of 

Globes , Porcelain, and Mica Shades, Shades for 
Wax Flotoers, dke. 

No. 228 Fulton Street, 

And Court street, cor. of Union. 

N. B. — Plumbing and Gas Fitting done in 
all its branches. 

Jan 19 8m. 


j-F THE BABY 18 CUTTING TEETH 

Use that old and well-tried remedy 
MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP, 


Which greatly facilitates the process, and Is sure to 
regulate the bowels. It relieves the child from paln- 
corrects acidity and wind colic, and by giving the in- 
fant quiet, uatural sleep, gives rest to the mother. 


MRS WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 

For Children. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 

Is pleasant to take. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 

Is perfectly safe. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 

Soothes the Child. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 

Gives rest to the Child. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 

Gives rest to the Mother. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 

8old by all Druggists. 

T HE LAW OF MARRIAGE.— a Review 

of the Injustice of oar Existing Marriage Legisla- 
tion, by C. L. JAMES. 

For sale by the Author. Louisiana, Mo. df> 


JJ1HE BROOKLYN UNION 

BOOK AND JOB PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Cor. Fulton and Front St*., Brooklyn. 

Pla» AND OKXAlOQrEAX. WOMt W EvXRT STTL*. 


Special attention paid to the furnishing of 

Wedding Parties and Evening Entertain- 
ments. 

NATURAL FLOWERS. 

Bbtor’s Cask Hahdsomlt Okhakhnt*d. 

Also all kinds of Plain and Fancy Cakes. 

lea CaxAa and Ioas in Fancy or Plain Forms, with 
the different flavors. 

19 6m ROBERT €T. ANDERS ON. 


ESTTMATB8 CAREFULLY PREPARED. 


^—NOTHING 

So enhances the beauty of a lady as a pretty shaped 
foot, and it depend* as much on a good fitting boot as 
on the foot itself. By calling at 

MANBFIELD’S, 801 Fulton Street, 

The ladies can find among the Spring style* from New 
York, Juit the kind of boot to ahow off th*lx feet to 
advantage. 


gLANK BOOKS, STATIONERY, &c. 

FRANCIS A LOUTRKL, 

46 MaxdxnLa**. 


All kind* of first-clasa Account Books, Paper and fits 
tionery for business, professional and private use, at 
moderate price*. Job Printing, Engraving, Lithogra 
phic Work, and Book Binding of every style. 

Please call, or aend your orders. 


C. 


H. RIVERS’ DANCING ACADEMY, 


176 8TATE, CORNER OF COURT ST., 

Bbooklyn. 

All the FASHIONABLE DANCES TAUGHT in ONE 
QUARTER. The Claase* are bo arranged that begin- 
ners can commence at any time. 

Soirees ana Matinee* Free to Pupil*. 

For Terms and Hears of Instruction, seed for a Cir 
cnlar. \ o90 Am 


CATHARINE DB MEDICIS AND HER TIMES. 


Miss Virginia F. Townsend, the widely known au- 
thoress, has recently entered the lecture-field. 

The anbject, “ Catharine de Medici* and her Time*," 
covering, as it does, one of the most interesting eras of 
modern history, ha* been listened to with breathless 
delight by her audiences. 

This lecture ia no dry, historic essay. Although it 
ha* been prepared with the greatest care and fidelity to 
facta, the grand actors in the great drama become real 
and living personages, as they mova past nnder the 
magic of the speaker’ i eloquence. 

Mi** Townsend has worked out a series of historic 

pictures felicitous for color and life * and among these 

are Philip the Second, and William of Orange, and Mary 

8tnart, and Queen Elizabeth, and Jeanne D’Albret. 

and Margaret of Valois, and other figures of immortal 

men and women who did their work for good or evil in 

the long tragedy of thoae times. 

Lycenm Committees or others desirens of-hearin 

Miss Townsend can obtain full information by address 

ing her at the office of Tn Revolution. 


AGENTS! READ THIS! 

TXTE WILL PAY A GENTS A SALARY 
T f of $80 PER WEEK and expenses, or allow a 
large commission, to sell our new wonderful in von 
tions.Address, M. WAGNER A CO., 

d 8 8m Marshall, Mich. 


rjIHE PUBLIC SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

A NEWSPAPER FOR TEACHERS, SCHOLARS , 
PARENTS , AND EVERYBODY 
INTERESTED IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

It will contain each week the proceeding* of the 
Board of Education, and also of the Local Boards : the 
“ Roll of Merit ’’ comprising the names of the boys 
and girls In the Public 8choola of New York, Brooklyn 
and vicinity, who stand at the head of their respective 
classes ; articles from the pens of the leading educators 
and school officials ; all the personal news and items of 
interest connected with onr Public Schools, and a care- 
fnl ejection of all lnfo^natlon pertaining to Pnblic 
Education. 

No Teacher or Scholar should fall to read the “ Pub 
lie School Journal." 

Subscription, $2.60 per year: Single copies 6 cents. 
Published by * STOUT A COUGHLIN, 

119 Nassau Street, Room 2, 
New York. 


NEW INVENTION OF AR- 
TIFICIAL TEETH— Without plates or 
clasps— can be Inserted without extract- 
ing any decayed teeth or stumps, by 
which means will preserve your natural expression, 
which is generally disfigured after your teeth or stumps 
are extracted; the roots made inoffensive, and war- 
ranted never to ach« The most painful decayed teeth 
and stamps restored by filling and building up with 
oroplastlc to original shape and color wlthont pain. My 
motto is preservation, and not extraction. All opera- 
Slons warranted. Thousands of testimonials can be 
seen at the inventor*. DR. 8. B. 8IGE8MOND, Sur- 
geon-Dentist to the Woman’s Hospital, No. 68 EAST 
NINTH STREET, near Broadway, late of Union 
qnare. o30 


The Illustrated Excelsior Magazine. 

Ha* been reduced from $2.60 to $1.00, and is now One 
qf the cheapest in th* mrhi. The illustration* alone are 
perhaps worth more ihuu ihc wet, and the beautiful 
Steel EngravUtq of Evnuccltno postage etc., being sent, 
is given. 8i*o ofpoper on Which the steel engraving!* 
printed 1 b 2 •' ’***••• The Magazine contains 

Stories, Pictwiy. : t r; . " , A Lady's De pa rt m ent, 

with illustrations t ctteruB ; a Youth's De- 

pnrtment, Ac., Ac 

I hereby specially offer the Magazine for one year 
alBO this splendid Sleet j.vqrmlng, for the regular sub- 
scription price, $1.00, and 8 ct*, for postage and pack- 
ing of engraving on roller. Sample copy 10 ct*. Af - 
dress the Publisher, C. L. Van Allen, 171 Broadway, 
New York. 













Ayer’s 

Hair Vigor, 

For restoring to Gray Hair its 
natural Vitality and Color. 

A 

which is at 
once agreeable, 
healthy, and 
effectual for 
preserving the 
> nair. It soon 
restores faded 
or gray hair 
to its original 
color, with the 
gloss and freshness of youth. Thin 
hair is thickened, falling hair checked, 
and baldness often, though not always, 
cured by its use. Nothing can restore 
the hair where the follicles are de- 
stroyed, or the glands atrophied and 
decayed; bnt such as remain can be 
saved by this application, and stimu- 
lated into activity, so that a new 
growth of hair is produced Instead 
of fouling the hair with a pasty sedi- 
ment, it will keep it clean and vigorous. 
Its occasional use will prevent the hair 
from turning gray or falling off, and 
consequently prevent baldness. The 
restoration of vitality it gives to the 
scalp arrests and prevents the forma- 
tion of dandruff, which is often so un- 
cleanly and offensive. Free from those 
deleterious substances which make 
some preparations dangerous and inju- 
rious to the hair, the Vigor can only 
benefit but not harm it If wanted 
merely for a HAIR DRESSING, 
nothing else can be found so desirable. 
Containing neither oil nor dye, it does 
not soil white cambric, and yet lasts 
long on the hair, giving it a rich, glossy 
Lustre, and a grateful perfume. 

Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., 

flaotloal »nd A n.ljtic.l Chemists, 

LOWELL, MASS. 


Ladies’, 

Miasea’ and Childrens’ 

GYPSIES, ROUND, RUS- 
TIC and SHADE HATS a Spe- 
ciality. STRAW HATS made to 
match suits in any shape desired. FINE 
FEATHERS, FRENCH FLOWERS, 
RIBBONS, GROSS GRAIN 
SILKS and VELVETS ON 
BIAS, &c., tfec. 

BALCH, PRICE & CO., 

(Late Bigelow A Co.), 

195 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 

mM in 


L ady canvassers wanted to 

sell a fine, new Rellglona Picture. 

Apply to J. MORRIS, 

*00 Pulton St., Brooklyn. 

_^NNA KIMBALL, M. D. 

(CLAIRVOYANT,) 

Office Hours, 9 a. m. until 5 p. it. 

. JZ Residence 639, Sixth Avenue, 

Comer Forty-second St. 


AGENTS WANTED 

FOR THE 

COLBY WRINGE.R 

WITH 

MOULTON'S PATENT INDB8TR UCT1BLE 
ROLLS . 

faSSS^S^KT® 11 are needed in 

nothing is needed mere »h«n a eoo( j 

?he 0^'S^»t an m there A? non ® 80 op good as 
the *> wen. Ex- 

h™J nd . UCem rn en K offered *nd territory 
^^Sidress For deaeriptive circular and 

COLBY BROS. A CO., 

608 Broadway, New York. 


^ ' FREDERICK LOESER, 

291 FULTON STREET. 

> We open on 

MONDAY, the 16th inet., 

The first portion of our Spriug importations of 
FRENCH RIBBONS. 

In all the desirable Millinery and Sasii widths 
comprising the richest qualities la 

faille, 

TAFFETA, 

ROMAN REPS, 

In all the rarioua dana^ TARTANS. 
We hare also in port, and will exhibit in a few ri.v. « 

magnificent collection of the finest CorentrJ nSfe of 
BROCHE TARTANS, ' 

After the new original designs of 
Mr. SCOTT ADDIE, of London. 

■“ sod ' 



FREDERICK LOESER, 

»1 FULTON STREET. 

KNQLISH HOSIERY, 
on the buna of 63 cant, on thn dollar,' which w. .hall 
ofler for sale on 

MONDAY NEXT, 

THR STH INST., 6TH INST., 6TH INST. 

They comprise 155 doaen 
CHILDREN S PULL REGULAR WHITE COTTON 
HOSE, AT 25 CTS. PER PAIR. 

144 doaen LADIES' GENUINE IRON-FRAME HOSE, 
At 25 cts. per pair. 

110 doaen EXTRA LONG ENGLISH HOSE, 

88 cts. per pair. 

118 doxen EXTRA LONG ENGLISH HQgE, very fine. 
At cts. per pair. 

dozea LADIES’ BA* RIGGAN EMBROIDERED 
HOSE, at 87 a i b. per pair. 

ALSO, 

80S pieces BLACK GUIPIRE LACE, in five different 
patterns, at 90 cts. per ysra. 

We inrite special attention to the above article .. 
we guarantee that the above announcement o th^ir 
purchase at 68 cents on the dollar is entity correct! 1 


A COUGH, A COLD, OR A 

SORE THROAT requires immediate 
attention, and should be checked. If 
allowed to continue, Irritation ofl the 
Langs, a Permanent Throat Disease, 
or Consumption is often the reeolt. 


BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 

Having a direct influence to the parte, give I mmin n- 
diate relief. For Bonchitis, Asthma, Catarrh, Con- 
sumption, and Throat Dieses ee. Trochee have a sooth 
ing effect. 


' SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS 

will find Trochis useful in clearing the voice when tak- 
en before Singing or Speaking, and relieving the throat 
after an unusual exertion of the vocal organs. Being 
article of true merit, and having proved their eflk- 
cac> by a test of many years, each year finds them in 
new localities in the various parts of the world, and 
the TYoches are universally pronounced better than 
other articles. 

“TROCHES,'" jo called, sold by the onnee, are a 
poor imitation, and nothing like BROWN’S BRON- 
CHIAL TROCHES, which are sold only in boxes with 
fac simile of the Proprietors, 

JOHN I. BROWN A SON, 

on the outside wrapper or box, and private government 
stamp attached to each box. 

This care In pnttinx up the Trachea la Important as 
a security to the purchaser, In order to be sure of ob- 
taining thoxennlne Brown’s Bronchial Trachea. 06 6m 


E 
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NICHOLS, 


FREDERICK LOESER, 

291 Fulton Street, 

We offer a rich 

FRENCH TWIST FRINGE 

also ' A ' t 50C ' PCr yard 
A lin ®«A° f NARROW*BLACK GIMP HEADING* at 
28c. per yard, about half their actual value. 


TANTED — AGENTS, . 
/the celeb rated HOM 


DA D *> 

. SHUTTLE SEWTNG- 


I ark i nn 1 Address, JOHNSON, 
I Boston, Mass.. Pittsburgh- Pa. 

I Chicago, HI, or 8L Louis, Mo. eepw ij ’ 


fNoa. 212 and 214* 

FULTON STREET 
3 * 

Cor. Pimrarmr, BROOKLYN. 

Dealer in^ 

HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 

SILVER-PLATED WAKE, 

FIKE IKONS AND STANDS. FINE TEA TRAY*. 
TAALE AJTD PoCAkT CUTLUAT, 

Pansy Coal Vaaaa And noda, Pina Bird Cam. 

FEATHER DUSTERS, 

Cakbiam Jacks and Stable Pails, 
CHAMOIS SENS AND SPONGES. 

WOOD AND WILLOW WARE, 

Together with a full assortment of 

I KITCHEN FURNITURE * COOKING UTENSILS. 
o» ly 


Site fttNtottott. 


BRADBURY PIANO. 



Osn. M’U, Son Frmncl*a>, CsL, •»<! M * M Ombmim flt H. T. 
Uiiiiauna Hear Xenlaoar to tkelr 
Wonderful Curative Effect* 

They ore not a vllo Fancy Drink, Made of Poor 
Sam, Whltkey, Proof Spirits and BeAue 
Elqnon, doctored, spiced and sweetened to please the 
taste, called “Tonics,” “Appetizers,” " Restorers,” Ac., 
that load the tippler on to drunkenness and ruin, but are 
a true Mcdlcino, mode from the native roots and herbs 
of California, free from all Alcoholic Stimu- 
lant*. They are the GREAT BLOOD PURI- 
FIER and A LIFE GIVING PRINCIPLE, 
a perfect Renovator and Invlgorator of the System, 
carrying off all poisonous matter and restoring the blood 
to a healthy condition. No person can take these Bit- 
ters according to directions, and remain long unwell, 
provided their bones are not destroyed by mineral 
poison or other means, and the vital organs wasted 
beyond the point of repair. 

They arc a Gentle Purgative a* well a* a 
Tonic, possessing also, the peculiar merit of acting 
as a powerful agent in relieving Congestion or Inflam- 
mation of the Liver, and all the Visceral Organs. 

FOR FEM ALE COMPLAINTS, whether in 
young or old, married or single, at the dawn of woman- 
hood or at the turn of life, these Tonic Bitten have no 
equal. 

For Inflammatory and ' Chronic Rhenmn- 
tUm and Gout, Dyspepsia or Indigestion, 
Dillon*, Remittent and Intermittent Fe- 
ver*, Disease* of the Blood, Elver, Kid- 
neys and Bladder, these Bitter* have been most 
successful. Such Disc one* are caused by Vitiated 
Blood, which Is generally produced by derangement 
of the Digestive Organa. 

DYSPEPSIA OK INDIGESTION, Head- 
ache, Pain in the Shoulders, Coughs, Tightness of the 
Chest, Dizziness, Sour Eructations offehe Stomach, 
Bad Taste in tho Mouth, Bilious Attacks, Palpitation of 
the Heart, Inflammation of the Lungs, Pain in the 
regions of the Kidneys, and a hundred other painful 
symptoms are the offsprings of Dyspepsia 
They invigorate the Stomach and stimulate the torpid 
Liver and Bowels, which render them of uncqualcd 
efficacy in cleansing tho blood of all impurities, and im- 
parting new life and vigor to the whole system. 

FOR SKIN DISEASES, Eruptions, Tetter, Salt 
Rheum, Blotches, Spots, Pimples, Pustules, Bolls, Car- 
buncles, Ring-Worms, Scald Head, Sore Eyes, Erysipe- 
las, Itch, Scurfs, Discolorations of the Skin, Humors and 
Diseases of the Skin, of whatever name or nature arc 
literally dug up and carried out of the system In a short 
time by the use of these Bitters. One bottle In such 
cases will convince the most Incredulous of their cura- 
tive effects. 

Cleanse the Vitiated Blood whenever you find its im- 
purities bursting through the skin in Pimples, Erup- 
tions or Soros; cleanse it when you find it obstructed 
and sluggish In tho veins; cleanse It when if is foul, 
and your feelings will tell you when. Keep tho blood 
pure, and the health of tho system will follow. 

Pla, Tape and other Worm*, lurking In the 
system of so many thousands, are effectually destroyed 
and removed. Says a distinguished physiologist, 
there is scarcely sto individual upon the face of the 
earth whose body is exempt from the presence of 
worms. It is not upon the healthy elements of the 
body that worms exist, but upon the diseased humors 
and slimy deposits that breed these living monsters of 


Wakekooms — 427 Buoomm St., N. Y. 

A Ltbejyi Discount to Minister*, College*, Teachers 
and Schools. 

F\ G. SMITH Sc CO., 
(Suces|or to W*. B. Bradbcby.) 

F. G. SMITH. H. T. MoCOUN 

THE NEW 

FAMILY SEWING MACHINE! 
BOWERY EMPIRE . BOWERY 

■mm) The extraordinary succeeB of their 
new and improved manufacturing 
H V Machines for light or heavy work has 

Ea fJRVl induced the Empire Sewing Ma- 
E§ - chime Co. to manufacture & NEW 

Bf FAMILY MACHINE of the sume 

style and construction, with addi- 
tional ornamentation, making it 
equal in beauty and finish with other 
1 Family Machines, whereas in usefulness it far out- 
strips all competitors. The price of this now acknowl- 
edged necessary article comes within reach of every 
class ; and the Company Is prepared to offer the most lib- 
eral inducements to buyers, dealers, anaazenta. Apply 
for Circulars and 8amples to E. S. M. COMPANY, 294 
BOWERY, N. Y. 

S. B. JONES, 

378 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 

Majntflceat stock of 

LADIES’ TRIMMINGS IN FRINGES, 
GIMPS, GUIPURE LACE, SATINS, 
BUTTONS, &c. 

The completes t assortment of 

FINE FRENCH RIBBONS 

to be found in the city. 

All the New Shades in all Widths to 
Match. 

FIN REAL LACE GOODS, 
FLOWERS AND FEATHERS. 
STANDARD SMALL WARES in fall assortment. 

^TTENTION. 

We OPEN THIS DAY a etock of the rnott elegant 


and secure a pair. 


MANSFIELD’S, 

SOI Fultoa Street. 


(I these living monster* of 


anthelmintics, will free tho system from worms like 
these Bitten. 

Sold by all Druggi»t» and Dealer*. 

J. WALKER, Proprietor. R. H. MCDONALD A CO., 
Druggists and General Agents, San Francisco, Cali, 
fornla, and 53 and M Commerce Street, New York 


gUSAN M. SMITH, M. D. 

348 PEARL STREET, BROOKLYN. 

Office Houb*— From 9 to 11 A.M 

9 to 5 P M o30 my 

A gents wanted — ($225 a month) 

by the AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE CO 
BOSTON. MASS., or 8T. LOUIS, MO. MpU »» , 


P H. DIEFFENBACH-TRUCH8ESS and 

DR. F. BRAUNEI8, DENTISTS. 

No. 889 Canal Stribt, 

aepl 28t New York. 


T^REE— OUR “BUSINESS GUIDE;’ *10 
I. a day to male or female, or $5,000 a year condl 
(tonally. Send 3 stamp* for postage. d39 8m 

Rxvnrw Publishing Co., AuauiTA, Main*.; 


TjMVE TO TEN DOLLARS PER 

-A DAY.— Men, women, hoy* and girls who engage In 
our now-buolneae make from $5. 'to $io ran sat in 
their own localities. Foil partlcmare and lnstructioni 
sent free by mall. Those in need of permanen 








